


Will is the Path of Consciousness. 


Will is impersonal, self-moving, free; the source of power, but not itself a power. 
Through all the countless ages the Great Sacrifice is Will.—THE Zoptac. 
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WILL 
(TD .. (pisces) is the twelfth sign of the Zodiac. 


From the primordial unmanifested into manifesta- 
tion the order of involution is: motion (taurus) causes 
homogeneous substance (gemini) to express duality as 

spirit-matter ; spirit-matter is acted on by the great breath (can- 
cer) which breathes it into the ocean of life (leo); the ocean 
of life germinates and precipitates into form (virgo); and form 
develops into sex (libra). ‘With the development of sex the 
involution of spirit-matter is complete. When sex is developed, 
the mind (cancer) incarnates. The order of evolution is: the 
spirit-matter of sex (libra) develops desire (scorpio) through 
form (virgo); desire develops into thought (sagittary) through 
life (leo); thought develops into individuality (capricorn) 
through breath (cancer); individuality develops into soul 
(aquarius) through substance (gemini); soul develops into will 


(pisces) through motion (taurus). Will becomes Consciousness 
(aries). 


Wii! is colorless. Will is universal. Will is dispassionate, 
unbound. It is the source and origin of all power. Will is all- 
knowing, all-wise, all-intelligent, ever-present. 


‘Will empowers all beings according to their capacity to use 
it, but will is not a power. 


Will is free from all bonds, ties, limitations, or entanglements. 
Will is free. 
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Will is impersonal, unattached, unlimited, self-moving, silent, 
alone. Willis present on all planes, and empowers every entity 
according and in proportion to its nature and ability to use 
power. Though will gives to beings power to act according to 
their inherent qualities, properties, desires, thoughts, knowledge, 
ind wisdom, yet will ever remains free and uncolored by the 
character of any action. 


Without will nothing is possible. Will lends itself to any and 
every operation. Will is not confined, limited, attached, or in- 
terested in, any motive, cause, operation, or effect. Willis most 
occult and mysterious. 


Will is as free as sunlight and as necessary to all action as sun- 
light is to growth, but will does not select the one whom it em- 
powers any more than sunlight decides on what object it shall 
fall. The sun shines on all we call good and bad, but the sun 
does not shine with the intention of being either good or bad. 
The sun will cause a carcass to spread pestilence and death, and 
will also cause the sweet-smelling earth to produce life-giving 
food for her children. Sunstroke and ruddy health, arid desert 
and fertile valley, deadly nightshades and wholesome fruits, are 
alike the gifts of the sun. 


Will is the source of power that enables the murderer to strike 
the fatal blow, and also the source of power that enables one to 
do any act of kindness, mental or bodily exercise, or of self- 
sacrifice. Lending itself to the one who calls it into use, will 
itself is nevertheless free from the action which it impowers. 
It is neither restricted to the action nor the motive of the action, 
but lends itself to both in order that through the experience, 
and as the result of the action, the actor may come to final 
knowledge of right and wrong action. 


It is as great a mistake to say that will can be strengthened as 
it would be to say that we can give light to the sun. Will is 
the source of strength as the sun is of light. Man uses will as 
freely as he uses sunlight, but man knows how to use will wisely 
in even a less degree than he-knows how to use sunlight. All 
that man can do is to know how to prepare, and then to prepare 
instruments for the use of sunlight or of will. Sunlight distrib- 
utes vast quantities of force of which man uses a meager portion 
only, because he has not nor does he know how to prepare the 
instruments for its use, and because he does not know how to 
use it wisely., Will is the great source of all power, but man 
uses it in a very limited degree because he has not good in- 
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struments, because he does not know how to use will, nor how 
to prepare the instruments for its use. 


On its own plane and the plane of motion, will is colorless and 
impersonal; on the plane of substance and universal soul (gem- 
ini—aquarius ), will enables substance to differentiate into spirit- 
matter, and soul to protect, unite, and sacrifice itself for all 
things; on the plane of breath and individuality (cancer—capri- 
corn), it is the power of breath to bring all things into manifesta- 
tion, and empowers individuality to become self-knowing and 
immortal; on the plane of life and thought (leo—sagittary), it 
enables life to build and break down forms, and empowers 
thought to procure desired results according to the objects of 
his choice; on the plane of form and desire (virgo—scorpio), it 
enables form to maintain body, color, and figure, and empowers 
desire to act according to its blind impulse; on the plane of sex 
(libra), will empowers it to reproduce forms, to combine, ad- 
just, balance, transmute, and sublimate all the principles of man 
and of the universe. 


Man has therefore in his physical body the material and 
powers necessary to obtain any object, and to become any being, 
power, or god, all by the use of the magical action of will. 


Each human being is not one single man, but one combination 
of seven men. Each of these men has his roots in one of the 
seven constituents of the physical man. The physical man is 
the lowest and grossest of the seven. The seven men are: The 
gross physical man; the man of form; the man of life; the man of 
desire; the man of mind; the man of soul; the man of will. 
The material aspect of the man of will is the seminal principle 
in the physical body. The seminal principle is as free and un- 
attached to the uses to which it is put as is the intelligent prin- 
ciple of will from which its power comes. 


At each inbreathing (cancer), the breath stimulates, by way of 
the blood, the desire (scorpio) to action. When this center is 
stimulated, with the ordinary person, thought is induced by de- 
sire, which usually controls thought, and will (pisces), following 
the thought, empowers the desire to action. Thus we get the 
hermetic saying: ‘‘Behind will stands desire,’’ which is based 
on the fact that will is colorless and impersonal, and that, al- 
though uninterested in the results of any action, will is the 
source of the power of action; and that to induce the action of 
will, man in his present state must desire. If, however, the 
thought does not follow the suggestion of the desire, but instead 
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appeals in aspiration to a higher ideal, the force of desire must 
then follow the thought, and it is raised to will. The triad of 
breath-desire-will (cancer-scorpio-pisces), is from the lungs. to 
the organs of sex, to the head, by way of the spine. The 
zodiac is indeed the plan of the construction and develop- 
ment of the universe and any or all of the seven men. 


The seminal principle is the medium in the body through which 
the universal will may operate, and the possibilities and attain- 
ments of a man depend on the uses to which this principle is put. 
Immortality is attained in the body. Only while living in his 
body, only before death, can man become immortal. After tlie 
death of the body no one becomes immortal, but he must rein- 
carnate on this earth in a new human physical body. 


Now, in order to become immortal, a man must drink of the 
‘‘elixir of life,’’ the ‘‘water of immortality,’’ the ‘‘nectar of 
the gods,’’ ‘‘ Amrita’s sweet waters,’’ the ‘‘soma juice,’’ as it is 
called in the various literatures. He must, as the alchemists put 
it, have found ‘‘the philosopher’s stone,’’ by which the baser 
metals are transmuted into pure gold. All this refers to one 
thing: to the mind-man, and the seminal principle which nour- 
ishes him. This is the magical agent by which all results are 
produced. The seminal principle is the self-moving, soul-quick- 
ening, mind-strengthening, desire-burning, life-building, form- 
giving, procreative power in the body. 


There is alchemized from the fourth round of the quintessence 
of the four foods taken into the body (see editorial ‘‘Food,’’ 
THe Worp, Vol. I, No. 6), the mind-man. He is nourished and 
built up by the seminal principle, which is will. To acewmplish 
this result of building up the mind-man, which is magic, all 
other things have to be subservient to the seminal principle; all 
acts of life, to the purpose of sublimating the quintessence; and, 
therefore, no call should be made on the seminal principle to 
lend its power to indulgence or excess. Then the universal will 
will make of the quintessence through the will, that mind body 
which becomes self-conscious; deathless; before the death of 
the body. <A practical method for students is to think with each 
inbreathing of the upper centers in the body, until the thoughts 
are there centred habitually. Whenever the thoughts are at- 
tracted through desire to the lower centres, the thoughts should 
be raised immediately. This builds up the mind-man and calls 
directly on the will from above, instead of letting the will be 
moved by desire from below. Behind will stands desire, but 
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above desire stands will. The aspirant on the Path of Con- 
sciousness makes a new rule; for him the order changes; for 
him: above desire stands will. 


The prerequisite of all real progress is a firm conviction that 
each human being has the right and power of choice, to act 
according to his intelligence, and that the only limit to his action 
is ignorance. 


With little wisdom and apparently no clear notion as to what 
they actually know, people speak about free will and destiny. 
Some say that man has free will, while others claim that the will 
is not free, that will is a faculty or quality of mind. Many 
assert that mind and all else is the working out of destiny; that 
all things are as they are because they are so destined to be; that 
all things will in the future be only what they are predetermined 
and destined to become by a superior will, power, providence, 
destiny, or God; and that, having no voice or choice in the matter, 
man must submit. 


Freedom can never be attained by one who does not intuitively 
feel that the will is free. He who believes that all are impelled 
to commit actions by a predestined will other than his own, is 
governed and controlled by natural impulse arising through de- 
sire which enfolds and holds him in bondage. While a man 
believes that he has not the power of choice or of ‘‘free will,’’ 
there is no possibility of his stepping out of his immediate tread- 
mill of habit under the control and domination of desire. 


If it is true that will is free; that man can will; that all men 
have the right and power of choice; how do we reconcile the 
statements? The question hinges, of course, on what man is; 
what will is; and what destiny is. What man and what will is, 
we have seen. Now, what is destiny? 


The motion which causes the first differentiation from homo- 
geneous substance in the noumenal unmanifested world to be 
breathed into manifestation in any evolutionary period, is deter- 
mined by the combined desire and thought and knowledge and 
wisdom and will of the preceding evolutionary period, and this 
motion is absolute and unchangeable in its action until approxi- 
mately the same degree or stage of development has been 
reached as was in the previous evolutionary period. This is fate 
or destiny. It is the balance sheet of our account and the 
account of the past cycle of evolution. This applies to the 
universe or to the birth of a man. 


Time and place of birth; circumstances of environment; breed- 
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ing, and the inherent faculties and tendencies of the body; are 
the destiny, record or account of the character, which is the 
inheritance of the character from its past efforts and experi- 
ences. The total may be favorable or unfavorable. It has a 
balance sheet to begin with and must settle for old accounts. 
The tendencies and faculties of the body are destiny in that they 
limit the action of the mind, until the accounts are settled. 
Then, is there no escape, is there no choice? There is. The 
choice lies in the manner in which he accepts and uses his des- 
tiny. 

Man may give up entirely and abandon himself to the sugges- 
tions of his inheritance, or he may accept them as suggestions 
for what they are worth, and determine to change them. Little 
progress may be seen at first, but he will begin to shape his fu- 
ture as he has in the past shaped the present. 


The moment of choice is every moment of thinking. The 
sum total of a life time’s thoughts is the destiny or inheritance 
of the future incarnation. 


Man cannot have or use will freely who is not himself free, 
and no one is free who is attached to his actions or the results 
of his actions. Man is free only to the degree that he acts 
without attachment to his actions. A free man is one who al- 


ways acts with reason, but who is neither attached to his acts 
nor the results of his actions. 


Will, itself, decides and chooses when it wills to become con- 
sciousness, but never under any other circumstance or condition 
does will become interested in, or choose, or decide, what it will 
do, although it is the only source of power which empowers all 
motives to action and brings about the effects of actions. 


In the editorial on Form (THE Worn, Vol. I, No. 12) it was 
said that there are only two paths: the path of consciousness 
and the path of forms. To this should now be added: desire is 
the path of forms; will is the path of consciousness. 


Wiil is the desireless creator preserver and re-creator of all 
things. It is the silent source of all the power of all the gods in 
all ages of the infinite harmony of time. At the close of every 
evolution or great period of manifestation, will is the mover in 
universal motion which resolves all matter into primal sub- 
stance, impressing on each particle the records of its actions in 
manifestation; and substance retains these impressions even 
as the frozen earth preserves the latent germs. It is will also, 
at the beginning of each great manifestation, that as self-motion, 
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causes the first motion in substance and all germs to spring into 
life and action. 


‘Will is the Great Sacrifice through all the countless eternities. 
It has the power to identify itself with and to become Con- 
sciousness, but it remains through the eternities to be the ladder 
up which every particle of matter may pass through ail stages 
of experience and knowledge and wisdom and power and, finally, 
self-willing, to become Consciousness. 





LIFE DOMINANT 
By Townsenp ALLEN 


Cold is the earth, so cold, 
All living things seem dead; 
Even the sun looks old, 
As he sinks to his wintry bed: 
Yet underneath the ice the roots are thrilling, 
And toward the north e’en now the birds are trilling. 


Frozen is stream and land, 
And piled with drifted snow; 
The brown trees naked stand, 
Like sentinels of woe: 
Yet folded close on every branch and limb, 
Are tiny swelling buds with life within. 


Cold is the heart, so cold, 
The flowers that bloomed in spring 
Are gone, the fruit is told; 
Death seems the fina! thing: 
Yet may we hope the buds of life eternal 
Are folded close within each soul supernal. 











OCCULT SCIENCE IN MEDICINE 
By Franz Hartmann, M.D. 


VIBRATIONS 


S the intellectual progress of the world advances, even the 
most narrow-minded adherents of scientific superstitions 
are gradually forced to change their opinions and to be- 

gin to understand that all things in the visible and invisible uni- 
verse are made up of only one essence or ‘‘primordial sub- 
stance’’ (as it was called by the ancient sages and alchemists) in 
an infinite variety of motions or vibrations, which may become 
manifest to our senses as sound, light, electricity, heat, solidity, 
odor, taste, ete. This is an occult truth, which has been taught 
for centuries by many, but which was understood only by 
few. The Bible teaches that all things were made by the 
Word and that the Word was God, and God itself the Word. 
Thus the ‘‘primordial substance’’ or essence of all things 
are essentially God, whether they be conscious of it or 
not. God, who in his innermost nature is eternal rest, moved, 
and the world of phenomena became manifest. ‘‘God said: 
Let there be light, and there was light.’’ This is not to be under- 
stood as if God were a wizard, ordering it to be light, and that 
then the light appeared in some miraculous and unaccountable 
manner; but God himself manifested his own light by the power 
of his expressed will; he was himself the Light as well as the 
Word. This is not a truth for the reason that it is stated in the 
Bible, but it is stated in the Bible and in many other religious 
books because it is true. ‘‘In him was life; and the life was the 
light of men.’’ Where there is light, there is God, there is life, 
there is consciousness, power, intelligence, love, virtue and 


strength; without the true light there is darkness, despair, error, 
illusion, and suffering. 


The centre of light for our physical universe is our visible sun. | 
From him this planet receives its life, light, heat, and electricity. 
If the ight of our sun were to be extinguished the life of our 
globe would depart. The centre of the spiritual light which we 
receive is the spiritual sun of our universe, divine wisdom (theo- 
sophia) ; it is the source of our spiritual life and spiritual consci- 
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ousness, divine love and all the divine powers whose germs lie 
still inactive in the souls of the great majority of mankind; but 
which may grow and be developed under its influence. As the 
moon in our physical world receives its light from the sun, and 
shines with a light thus borrowed; so the light of man’s personal 
consciousness and the intellectual attainments of his brain are 
originally caused by the reflected rays coming from the rays of 
the spiritual light which he receives in his soul. -A man with 
even the most powerful intellect and with a brain stuffed with 
learning, but without spirituality in his soul is like an empty 
shell or soap-bubble, exhibiting borrowed colors, but without 
any light of his own. 

As there are different stages for the manifestations of consci- 
ousness, so there are different orders of vibrations of light; 
but the higher influences the lower and seeks to raise it to its 
own level. The spiritual light of the soul is a reflection of the 
light of divine wisdom; it purifies, exalts and ennobles the hu- 
man intellect; while the light of intellect enables man to control 
his lower animal instincts and to influence the conditions of 
physical matter. If the spiritual life in a person were fully 
awakened and its vibrations in him in full strength, such a per- 
son might by his spiritual power act directly upon the vibra- 
tions of physical matter and produce changes therein in a magic- 
al way, as has indeed often been proved true by apparently mira- 
culous cures performed by sages and saints. Such powers, how- 
ever, cannot be attained by mere intellectual study or reading of 
books, nor can they be conveyed by college-degrees, diplomas, 
etc. They are divine gifts; some persons have obtained them as 
a result of merits acquired in previous existences and are thus 
born with them. Im others they have been developed during 
their present life in consequence of an unfoldment of the life of 
the soul. There are, as Paracelsus says, naturally born physi- 
cians and others which are artificially made, and as the majority 
of mankind are still in a very unspiritual condition, it is not at 
all surprising if we find a plain person with little learning more 
capable to restore the health of sick people than some great grad- 
uates of medical colleges who have a great deal of theoretical 
knowledge but no power to heal. In fact, learned blockheads are 
by no means exceedingly rare. 


A tree growing in one direction does not bear fruit in another. 
If we employ all of our strength in only one direction, we cannot 
grow strong in another. If we spend all of our power to stuff 
the brain and overfeed our animal intellect, our heart will 
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starve, our spiritual intelligence suffer, and real power be lost. 
The proof of it may be seen to-day in the downfall of the medi- 
cal profession and the increase of so-called ‘‘christian science.’’ 
there is no doubt that even among the doctors of medicine, men 
of a spiritual character may be found, who do more good by 
their personal influence than by the prescriptions they write; 
but the medical profession as a whole is making exaggerated 
efforts especially in some European countries, for the purpose 
of creating and enforcing laws to enable them to maintain their 
authority over the people and force them to employ them and 
swallow their medicines whether they will or not; while on the 
other hand the more intelligent part of the community judge the 
qualities of a physician more by the cures he makes than by the 
number of diplomas in his possession. Spiritual power and 
mental acquisitions are two different things. One may be defi- 
cient in the one and have an abundance of the other. 


One of the greatest and most powerful remedies for the cure 
of diseases is that spiritual power which is called ‘‘faith’’ and 
its carrier is divine love. The vibrations of faith do not consist 
in giving credit to a certain adopted opinion; but they are the 
vibrations of spiritual life and spiritual power within the soul. 
It is nowhere stated in the Bible that Jesus said to the person 
healed: ‘‘I cured thee ;’’ but he said ‘‘thy faith (not thy opinion) 
has made thee whole.’’ 

There is no doubt that every human being has a spark of that 
divine life in him, even if he is not conscious of it, as otherwise 
he could have no aspirations of a higher kind; but not everyone 
lets that spark grow. Selfish desires, the wish to obtain some 
personal profit by the use of spiritual power; be it money or flat- 
tery or an increase of scientific knowledge or the gratification of 
curiosity are the obstacles in the way of the employment of this 


. power; because divine faith is guided by divine love and the least 


taint of selfishness renders love impure and unspiritual. There- 
fore some of the most astonishing faith-cures are often made un- 
consciouly or during moments in which there is no thought of 
self or of self-action; the true faith-healer does nothing in his 
own personal power; he acts only as an instrument of the divine 
will; his own will having been sacrificed to the divine will, has 
itself become unselfish (selfless) and divine. 

Everything is made up of vibrations. Health is harmony, 
disease is discord. A simple thing in which no variety of vibra- 
tion exists can never be diseased or inharmonious; but if various 
vibrations exist within one organism, its health will depend on 
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the harmony existing between them, in the same sense as the 
harmony of an orchestra depends on the necessity of all the in- 
struments being in tune with each other. This is just as true on 
the spiritual, intellectual, psychic and astral planes as it is on the 
physical plane, and the higher acts upon the lower. Thur for 
instance a clashing of opinions on the intellectual plane may 
cause a storm of passion on the physical plane and thus pro- 
duce a physical disease; or on the other hand some sweet melodi- 
ous tune may soothe the troubled mind and restore health to the 
body. ‘The art of curing disease is the art of restoring harmony 
between discordant vibrations. A new and strange thought 
causes a consternation in the mind and may produce antagonism 
and discord. ‘‘A man convinced against his will is of the same 
opinion still.’’ The best books are those in which the reader 
finds nothing entirely new, but thinks he might have written it all 
himself, because it is as it were written from his own soul. The 
truths which our soul knows are thus brought into harmony with 
the external mnd. In the same way some medicine may agree 
with the nature of one man and not with that of another; ‘‘one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.’’ It is the same law of 
vibrations which manifests itself on all the different planes of 
existence. A certain compound of chemical elements may form 
intuitions of food; change the proportion of its atoms and it 
becomes a deadly poison. Harmonious vibrations call forth 
corresponding vibrations, inducing them to swing in harmony 
with themselves. Every element acts upon that which is similar 
to its own nature. You cannot call forth from the soul of a man 
a knowledge which dces not exist in his soul. Therefore the 
very best books on spiritual or religious subjects rarely find any 
readers, even among the would-be occultists, because they have 
the things of which these books speak not within themselves and 
are therefore not ripe for their understanding. 


In the human organism the nerves are the conductors of the 
life-powers, carrying to each organ the proper vibrations which 
the organ requires ; each organ assimilates from these nerve-cur- 
rents the vibrations which it needs. Like finds its like on all 
planes and is nourished by the products of the material globe on 
which we live. Our physical body is nourished by the products 
of the material globe on which we live, our life-power is supplied 
by the sun, our desires and passions grow in proportion as they 
are stimulated by desires and passions, our intellect is fed and 
made to grow and expand the realm of its acquisitions by assimi- 
lating ideas, opinions, and theories, and appropriating to itself 
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the thoughts of other persons. In the same way our spiritual 
nature is fed and our soul caused to grow by the spiritual vibra- 
tions which we receive from above. Nobody can develop any- 
thing within his own constitution without a corresponding in- 
fluence from without. Nothing can come out of a man unless : 
it has first entered into him. The plant needs sunshine and the 
soul the light of wisdom and the warmth of divine love. Such 
divine powers being universal can only be received when the 
: vibrations of the soul are in harmony with the universe as a 
: whole. 
The nerves carry currents of vibratory life-forces to the dif- 
. ferent parts of the body, currents of thought, compelled by that 
mysterious power called ‘‘the will,’’ carry vibrations of spiritua! 
power to any part of our universe, perhaps to the highest heav- 
en. Heartfelt blessings as well as curses coming from the heart 
are not idle words, but create vibrations which may act power- 
fully for good or for evil according to their nature and according 
to the nature of the receiver. If we send a person a good and 
spiritual thought, we create an angel that will act as a messenger 
guide by our love; find its destination, and enter if it finds an 
open door; and an evil thought led on by hate will cause an in- 
jurious devil to enter where it finds vibrations of mind corres- 
ponding to its own nature, unless the entrance is protected by a 
predominant power of goodness. Fortunately the thoughts of 
the great majority of people, they being still subject to selfish de- 
sires, have very little spiritual power and therefore less power 
to harm; but those who have attained consciousness in the spirit 
may act powerfully by means of their thoughts even upon the 
most distant places upon this earth. — 


The curative power of medicines consists in that they supply 
the diseased organs with just such vibrations of life-force as 
they require to have harmony restored. Therefore the wise 
physician seeks to assist nature and to supply it with what it 
needs, while the fool tries to domineer and counteract it. The 
nerve forces being themselves of an ethereal nature, it naturally 
follows that they will only assimilate with the vibrations of 
medicines in a highly refined or ethereal state, and this explains 
why the action of medicines in a highly diluted state, such as are 
used in homeopathy are much more reliable and efficient than the 
grossly material drugs of the old school physician. 
It has been shown already many years ago by Dr. Babbitt 
and others that the action of drugs upon the nervous system de- 
pends upon the principles of light and color which they contain. 
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lor instance the soothing action of opiates is due to the blue ray, 
the purgative action of purgative remedies to the yellow color, 
the stimulating effects of existing drugs to the red ray, ete. 
Each of the colors of a ray of light has its own special number of 
vibrations, and there are not only besides the visible colors of 
the rainbow many visible mixtures and shades, but there are also 
higher scales of colors invisible to our eyes. 


Likewise there are innumerable varieties of states or vibra- 
tions of substance. Substance is only one, but its states differ 
according to the vibrations which represent substance in its 
various forms of matter. Thus for instance, the nerve matter 
represents an aspect different from that of muscles or blood 
or bones. The more gross and solid a thing appears, the 
lower on the scale appear to be the vibrations of which it is 
constituted, and besides the visible states of matter there are 
invisible states and even invisible organs which are as necessary 
for our well-being as the organs of our visible body. An astral 
‘‘principle’’ would serve as nothing if it were not organized, and 
without a mental organization the mind would not be capable of 
being employed for the seeking, grasping, analyzing and combin- 
ing of ideas. 

Now, it seems clear that for the purpose of acting upon a cer- 
tain organ we can do nothing better than to supply that organ 
with such vibration as belongs to its own nature and is capable 
to produce an harmonious action thereon. 


Where can we find such remedies?—The answer is: ‘‘ Every- 
where in nature;’’ because nature is the macrocosm and man its 
microcosm; there is no power in the little world which consti- 
tutes the organism of man, that cannot be found in universal 
nature. These vibrations of ether are especially supplied by the 
vegetable kingdom. Here we find that the sun-ray is transform- 
ed into innumerable colors and hues, each constituting a certain 
set of vibrations, becoming manifest in the rose as red and as 
white in the lily. Plants are made of materialized sunlight, cor- 
porified by aid of the elements which they attract from the soil. 
Each species of plant has its own peculiar set of spiritual, ether- 
eal and astral vibrations. Not unlike the human body in which 
food is transformed into different substances, such as nerves, 
muscles, bones; so the organism of a plant uses the vibrations of 
light which is received from the sun, for forming roots and stems, 
branches, leaves, flowers, and fruits. In a crystal or a dew-drop 
the sun-ray becomes divided into different colors, but it does 
not stay; in plants the rays become divided and they remain. 
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Thus are the plants made up of light in a great variety of forms, 
and light is life. Thus are the plants receptacles or vehicles of 
life in different forms and possess their individual qualities, 
which are far more potent in living plants than in the dead dried 
herbs found in the apothecary shops; and not only do these | 
qualities change according to the age of the plant and according 
to the place where it has grown; but also according to the day 
and hour in which they have been gathered and according (as 
was well-known to the ancients) to the constellations of the stars. 


Each plant and each part of a plant, if used as a medicine has 
its specific action upon certain nerves in the human body by 
| calling forth certain vibrations, and exercises therefore a specific 
action upon this or that organ. Some act upon the liver, others 
upon the heart, the skin, the bowels; because the vibrations 
| which they find in the nerves of these organs correspond to their 
own, and this is the occult secret of the specific medical action of 
plants. 

It se ms that the law of vibrations and its action in medicine 
can easily be understood if we keep in mind the knowledge of the 
constitution of matter, and remember that in every product of 
nature are contained the seven principles now known to every 
student of metaphysical science. All material forms are 
‘‘materialized’’ spirit; we ourselves are spirits embodied in 
material forms. God is the essence of everything, and the 
whole of nature, with all of its productions, is a manifestation of 
this divine creative and magical power. Each principle up to 
the highest represents a certain octave of vibrations within the 
grand harmony of nature and in each object or class of objects 
is either one or the other principle more manifest than the rest, 
although each atom contains them all. 


Thus, for instance, in a plant the kama principle (the prin- 
ciple of desire) is especially active in the roots which penetrate 
the earth in search of sentiment, while in the flowers the principle 
of buddhi (the principle of beauty) is predominantly manifest 
and the fruits may be regarded as representing the highest, 
namely, the ultimate object, fruition (joy or bitterness), and the 
power of reproduction. Each product of nature, each stone, 
plant, animal, has its physical body, its ethereal image, its astral 
soul, and also the higher principles in a more or less latent 
state; while in the higher animals and in human beings, some of 
the higher principles have become more or less active and sub- 
ject to conscious will. 


Now it is universally known that like is attracted by like, 
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combines with like and is nourished by it, and that vibrations of 
a lower order may be raised to a higher order if they come into 
contact with such higher ones as are adapted to assimilation 
with them. We can therefore change the vibrations of the vital 
powers, and consequently the conditions cf the material body, 
by bringing into action the requisite higher vibrations, and thus 
in diseased conditions bringing harmony into disharmony. In 
this consists, in my opinion, the therapeutical action of plants. 


As a matter of course, a very high set of vibrations cannot 
act directly by induction upon another set on a very low scale; 
the two must not be removed from each other by a too great 
difference of their qualities. It would perhaps be difficult even 
for a very spiritually minded person (unless in possession of 
magical powers) to change at will the growth of a plant, al- 
though the personal influence of certain people upon the growth 
of vegetation is no secret, and the greatest thinker could hardly 
by means of his mental action transform charcoal into dia- 
monds; but a spiritual person may by means of the unseen vibra- 
tions exercise a powerful influence upon another who is not 
entirely devoid of spirituality, and the influence which thought 
may have upon the mind of another man, or even upon animals, 
is too well known to require further assertion or demonstration. 
Grossly material and inert drugs, substances, and minerals, act 
upon the human system only in a mechanical manner; that is to 
say, the human organism exercises its power to eliminate them 
again after they have been introduced, and therefore the old 
orthodox system of medicine has actually no other remedies to 
employ rationally except purging and sweating. The finer ac- 
tion of medicines rests in their ethereal parts, and upon this 
seems to depend the superior usefulness of homeopathic tritu- 
rations and dilutions over allopathic remedies, in cases of per- 
sons that are susceptible for receiving refined influences; for it 
appears that by the act of preparing homeopathic remedies, 
their active essences are raised to a higher state of vibrations 
and thus rendered capable to act directly and powerfully upon 
the vital essences and the nervous system. This will perhaps 
become more comprehensible, if we study not only the seven 
divisions of matter, but also the seven subdivisions of each com- 
ponent part. 


Spirit acts upon spirit, soul upon soul, mind upon mind, matter 
upon matter. Spirit penetrates thought, thought the ether, 
ether the air, air the water, water the earth. Thus the higher 
vibrations always penetrate into the lower ones, modify and 
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transform them, and, if possible, raise them up to a higher form. 

The more the vibrations are gross and material, the more are 
they limited in their action; the finer and more spiritual they 
are, the wider is the extent of their division. Grossly material 
and solid substances act upon each other only by mechanical 
contact; liquid substances may produce chemical action; gaseous 
substances for instance, oxygen and hydrogen, may combine 
instantaneously and produce an explosion; thoughts act upon 
mind irrespective of distance and time; and the action of spirit 
may produce effects not only upon this globe, but in the highest 
of the heavens. God within man may cure all the diseases of 
man by his divine spiritual power, which is called the living 
faith; but not in every person that ‘‘faith’’ is alive and power- 
ful, while a mere intellectual belief of credulity is a product 
of fancy and, unless aided by spiritual power, can have only a ' 
fanciful effect. It is also undoubtedly true that there have 
existed persons whose spiritual power was so great that they 
could send spiritually ‘‘electric shocks,’’ and thus cure sick 
people that were thousands of miles away. The author of this 
article has himself experienced this; having been cured in an 
instant, of a long-standing trouble while in Texas, by the late 

Dr. Newton, who was at San Francisco at that time. But such 
healers, endowed with such powers are evidently very rare, and 
while there may be some who are living at present, the adver- | 
tising quacks who pretend to be in possession of divine powers 
and wish to employ them for the purpose of making money, rely 
for their miraculous cures upon exciting the fancy of their 
gullible patients. 


The scarcity of real spiritual healers is especially shown by 
the fact that there are so few persons capable of driving out 
devils and curing obsession. Our insane asylums teem with 
people that are obsessed by beings from the astral plane; but our 
‘‘regular’’ orthodox ‘‘science’’ stands not only helpless before 
such facts, but refuses to recognize the true causes of such un- 
fortunate cases; and if some physician more intelligent than 
the rest dares to speak the truth he is ridiculed by his colleagues, 
who may properly be compared to those lights of science at the 
time of Galileo, who laughed at the rotundity of the earth. 


It is a self-evident truth that none can exercise any power 
unless he possesses the same. This is true on every plane of 
existence. A druggist cannot furnish us any drug unless he has 
it in his shop or knows how to obtain it; an idiot cannot furnish 
us with an intelligent thought, and an unspiritual person cannot 
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communicate to another any spiritual power. But not only does 
a cure depend upon the capacity of the physician; it also de- 
pends upon the condition of the patient. He who has no life in 
him cannot be made living; a person having not a spark of faith 
in him cannot have that faith awakened. It is nowhere men- 
tioned in the Bible that Christ said to anybody after restoring 
him to health: ‘‘I cured thee.’’ He said: ‘‘Thy faith hath made 
thee whole.’’ This means, that he by his spiritual influence 
awakened the spiritual powers that were dormant in that patient, 
and in this way a person may act very beneficially upon another, 
even if he is no graduate of any medical college; and he may do 
this even without being conscious of it, and probably much 
better than if he were conscious; because in such a ease the will 
of his divine self coming from the heart would act unimpeded 
by his personal self-will and find no resistance in the specula- 
tions and doubts of the brain. 

There is another metaphysical fact, which is seldom taken 
into consideration, but which forms one of the causes of diseases 
mentioned by Paracelsus. I have seen persons die who could 
easily have been cured, if they had consented to apply the proper 
treatment that was offered to them, or if they had not been 
prevented from doing so by their relatives or some other oppos- 
ing influence. On the other hand, there are some who, after 
many years of treatment, and after trying all sorts of cure, sud- 
denly recover their health in some almost miraculous and inex- 
plainable way, or after taking some treatment which would be 
considered inadequate for effecting a cure. Such cases may 
be registered under the head of ‘‘diseases having their origin 
in the action of the law of karma.’’ If the disease has such a 
cause, no help will be found and even if it is offered it will not 
be accepted, but if the accumulated evil karma has been ex- 
hausted, the proper physician or the proper remedy will be 
found. Such cases are of frequent occurrence, and thus it hap- 
pens that any physician, however ignorant he may be, may 
effect occasionally apparently ‘‘miraculous”’ cures, attributing 
them to his own wisdom and claiming for himself the glory of it, 
which in reality belongs only to that mysterious power which 
men call ‘‘God.”’ 
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TIMAIOS 
By ALEexanpDER Wiper, M.D. 
Continued 


AVING in the epitome of the origin of the universe explain- 

ed it as the product of the co-operative agency of Absolute 

Being, Infinite Space, and Becoming, Timaios proceeds to 

discourse of the order of things, their creation and distribution. 

In this statement he departs from the prescribed methods more 

than usual. He begins his explanation with the accepted propo- 
sition that fire and earth and water and air are bodies. 


By this term ‘‘bedy’’ is to be understood an object which is 
indicated by dimension, and the posessing of place. Weight, 
however, is not attributed to it as an intrinsic quality, but only 
relatively, as when one body is in the place belonging to another. 
The philosopher does not consider that these four bodies are 
‘‘elements.’’ A body is here considered as a simple entity, 
a whole in itself, with no addition whatever of any different 
constituent, but the elements are compounded of several bodies. 

The three bodies, air and fire and water may be transformed 
into one another, but earth will not admit of any such change. 
Every form of body has dimension, and this quality is necessarily 
circumscribed by plane surfaces. The original shape of these 
bodies, at their basic principles, Timaios assumes accordingly, 
is triangular. A triangle is the simplest shape, and so is the 
beginning of all shapes. There are two kinds of triangles, 
the one having a right angle, and the other with oblique angles, 
both acute and obtuse. A simple geometric delineation is 
sufficient to show that obtuse-angled figures consist of two 
right-angled triangles, and that a right-angled triangle is the 
half of a square. ‘‘This, therefore,’’ says Timaios, ‘‘we lay 
down as of necessity and according to probability as the prin- 
ciple or fundamental quality of fire and the other bodies here 
discussed; but in regard to their actual first causes, these 
God only knows, and whoever of human beings is dear to him.”’ 
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The next thing to be explained is how bodies distinct in their 
nature are transformed into one another. Of the four which 
have been enumerated, water and air have the intermediate 
position between earth and fire. To illustrate this the philos- 
opher applies the hypothesis of triangles. The isosceles, hav- 
ing two sides equal, has only a single figure, while the scalene 
may have an infinite number. The most beautiful of these fig- 
ures,he declares to be the one of which the double will form 
an equilateral triangle, but he leaves the reason for tiis un- 
explained. He makes choice of the two, the isoceles and the one 
of which the square of the longer side is three times as great 
as the square of the lesser side. Out of triangles of this char- 
acter, the bodies of fire and the others were made.* As three 
of them are from the scalene triangle, and only one from the 
other, it follows that only the three can ever be transformed 
into one another, while the other remains always unchanged. 
The transformation is to be traced by the arranging of the 
triangles. Thus the pyramid or tetrahedron, the octahedron 
and icosahedron are all made up from six triangles as just 
remarked, and the cube from an equilateral triangle. The 
manner of formation is set forth specifically. The first of these 
figures, the pyramid, is from triangles having the hypothenuse 
twice the length of the lesser side. Two of these triangles 
being brought together to form a diagonal diameter, and this 
being repeated three times, the diagonals and the shorter sides 
will meet at the same point, as though it was a common centre. 
The result of this will be that the six triangles will constitute 
one equilateral triangle. Four equilateral triangles put to- 
gether will make out of every three plane angles one solid 
angle, which is equal to two right angles. Thus by the forming 
of a figure that includes four of these angles, we have the first 
solid figure, the tetrahedron. The second figure, the octahed- 
ron, is formed of the same triangles, which unite to form eight 
equilateral triangles, and form one solid angle from four plane 
angles. Six such angles complete this figure. The third, the 
icosahedron, he explaines as being formed from one hundred 
and twenty elements so united as to form twelve solid angles, 
each consisting of five plane equilateral triangles. Its faces 
consist of twenty equilateral triangles. Webster’s Dictionary 
defines it concisely as ‘‘a regular solid consisting of twenty 
equal and similar triangular pyramids whose vertices meet 





*The completer sense of this recondite passage, is given by Stallbaum. We must, 
however, confine this account to briefer language. 
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in the centre of a sphere supposed to circumscribe it.’’ 

The fourth figure, the cube, is formed from isosceles tri- 
angles. Four of these joining with their right angles at the 
centre constitute an equilateral plane of four sides. Six of 
these form eight solid angles each of which is made by the com- 
bining of three plane right angles. 

‘‘There is yet a fifth form of structure,’’ Timaios adds: ‘‘God 
made use of it in delineating the universe.’’ This is the dode- 
cahedron, which is constituted of twelve equal and regular 
five-sided figures, and presents twelve surfaces. 

The number of worlds, Demokritos held to be infinite. Plato 
thought differently. It might be questioned whether there was 
but one or possibly five; but he was of opinion that there was 
| only one, though he was by no means dogmatically insistent 
of this view. 
| Having thus explained the theory of initial figures, Timaios 

proceeds to indicate the bodies to which each pertains. We are 
' to bear in mind that each of these figures is described by him 
; as superlatively small, and that they correspond to the mol- 
} ecules or perhaps the ions and elektrons of later scientific vo- 
cabularies. The concept of this smallness need not be allowed 
to obscure the clear apprehending of the matter. Beginning 
with earth, he assigns it as being the most immovable and most 
compact of the four primal bodies, the cubical figure. He 
argues in behalf of this—that the triangle with three equal 
sides is the most stable figure, and that of the compound figures 
which are formed from the triangles, the plane equilateral 
; quadrangle is more stable, both in its parts and in the whole, 
: than the equilateral triangle. He does not, however, assert this 
J with dogmatic positiveness, but as probably the case. He is 
{ reasoning from analogies and superior enlightenment, as will 
| be recollected, not having a modern microscope at hand. 
The figure next in stability, the icosahedron, is according 
to the same principle, assigned to water; the pyramid or tet- 
rahedron, to fire, and the octahedron to air. For, he argues, 
the body which presents the fewest bases or surfaces, must be 
the most easily movable, as well as the most acute and pen- 
etrating in every direction. It must also be the lightest and 
consist of the smallest number of constituent particles. The 
second body has the like properties in the secondary degree, 
and the third in the third degree. Hence the first of these is 
the original constituent of fire; the second, of air; and the 
third, of water. The individual particles are so extremely small 
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as to be invisible to our sight; but many of them being collect- 
ed together in a mass, become perceptible from their bulk. 
As regards their relative proportions, numbers, motions, and 
other properties, the Deity has perfected them so far as the 
nature of the necessity concurred and permitted, and brought 
them together in just conditions. 


In relation to this view, therefore the results of the contact 
of the bodies may be explained. When earth encounters fire 
and is dissolved by the intense heat, it is simply carried along 
in this dissolved condition, either in the fire, or in the air, or in 
the water, till its particles chance to come together. They then 
combine again and take form as earth, for they can never be- 
come anything else. But water may be separated into its con- 
stituent particles by fire or air, and so become by a new com- 
bining, either one volume of fire or two of air. But when the 
air itself is decomposed, there will be produced but one of the 
parts of two volumes of fire. And again, when fire or caloric 
is received and encompassed by air and water, or by earth, a 
little in a large mass, it is carried along with the movements, 
resisting and being overcome. Presently when it is broken in- 
to pieces, two volumes of fire will combine in one of air. Like- 
wise the air having been overcome and decomposed, two and a 
half parts of air will become one of water. Then again, when 
any one of the others is encompassed by fire and is cut at the 
corners and sides and so made less, it escapes further destruc- 
tion by becoming itself of the nature of fire. For in the case of 
substances that are uniform and of like nature to each other, 
one cannot make any change in another; but when one class of 
substances is contained in another, the weaker one is destroyed 
by the other. This is a fact familar in common life, and is a 
distinctive fact in chemical science. Also, if when one sub- 
stance is placed in contact with another that is more powerful 
in its nature, and the few by the more numerous, there is a 
tendency to become of the prevailing nature,they cease to go 
out of existence. Air is generated from fire, and water from 
air. If, however, after this, the constituents of this compound 
fall in with any of the other substances, there results a new com- 
motion. The particles being agitated and dissolved, the in- 
dividual particles will either drop the foreign union and join 
with the one to which they generically belong, or if they have 
been effectively overcome by the superior substance they remain 
in combination with it. 

On account of these incidents all things are constantly chang- 
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ing their positions and relations, and are named and explained 
accordingly. 

All the philosophers from Thales to Plato, declared that there 
was no vacant space anywhere. Demokritos and those who 
reasoned from his point of view, taught differently. 

The explanation is now continued in regard to motion, or 
what in modern usage is often denominated vibration. The 
question is proposed whether motion may exist where every- 
thing is in equipoise. This is declared improbable. We do 
not think of motion without a mover, nor of a mover without 
there being some object in motion; and in such case equipoise 
cannot exist. Hence we impute rest to a state of equality and 
motion where this condition is wanting. This suggests another 
question. Why do not bodies cease from motion, and change 
from one state to another? The revolution of the universe is 
circular and has a tendency to blend everything with itself. 
It accordingly compresses all things together and does not 
permit emptiness anywhere. Thus fire or caloric makes its 
way through everything; and air, being second to it in subtil- 
ty and rarity, comes next; and the other substances accordingly. 

Those bodies which are made up of particles that are relative- 
ly large have large vacant interstices in their mass, while those 
which are constituted of smaller particles have lesser empty 
spaces. Thus the compression produced by the revolution of 
the universe, crowds the smaller particles into the interstices 
of the others. The smaller ones thus divide the greater par- 
ticles, and the greater compress the smaller ones. By this 
tendency they are all borne upward and downward to the places 
suitable respectively to each. Each one changing its magnitude 
also changes its positon. Thus there is inequality kept up all 
the while, which induces incessant motion to them all, which 
will always continue. 

There are many kinds of fire or caloric. For example: there 
are flame, and that emanation from flame that does not burn, 
but furnishes light; and that which remains in heated sub- 
stances after the flame has been extinguished. Thus also in 
respect to air: that which is absolutely pure is termed ‘‘xther.” 
but the turbid kinds are known as ‘‘mist’’ and ‘‘darkness.”’ 
There are likewise other kinds that have no name, and owe their ) 
existence to the inequalities of their molecular structure,—the 
triangles of which they are constructed. Water is also of two 
classes; the one liquid, the other fusible. The liquid form con- 
| sists of several kinds, which are unequal in their nature, and 
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on that account heve a constant tendency to be in motion. The 
other form is constituted of large particles which are more in 
equipoise. Hence it is more stable. Because of this equable 
condition it is heavier. When heat enters the interstices, it 
does away with the equality, and renders the constituents more 
movable. It also changes the shape and condition, and the 
water thus rendered liquid, is spread out on the ground. This 
new movement is called ‘‘flowing’’ and the mass is said to be 
‘‘melted.’? When heat escapes from water it does not go out 
into empty space. The surrounding air is driven back by it, 
but at the same time forces moisture into the spaces which the 
heat occupied, so that from being compressed together, they be- 
come intermingled But when thus compressed, and having 
again recovered equability, the body becomes again as it had 
been before, now that heat, the creator of inequality has gone 
away from it. This absence of warmth is denominated ‘‘cold,’’ 
and the joining of particles together which then takes place 
is called ‘‘freezing’’ or congealing. 

Of all those which we term ‘‘fusible waters’’* the one which 
becomes the most dense, but is the most subtile and uniform, 
yellow in color and glistening, is gold, the possession most es- 
teemed by men. It is produced by being filtered through rock. 
A knot or lump which has become very hard by condensation, 
and which is black is called ‘‘adamant.’’ But the substance 
which in its constituent particles, is like gold, is ‘‘copper.’’ 
It is in several forms, and is more dense. It contains a minute 
portion of earth, so that it is harder than gold, but by reason 
of great interstices in its texture it is lighter in weight. Be- 
cause of the alloy of earth which is mingled with it, the two 
are liable to become separate through age, and it becomes vis- 
ible of itseif, and is called ‘‘rust’’—a metal-poison. 


At this point Timaios pauses. Other subjects of this char- 
acter, he remarks, may easily be treated dialectically, by follow- 
ing this course of reasonable argument and illustration. The 
individual who, for the sake of relaxation, leaves off for a 
while discourses respecting the things that subsist eternally, 
and engages in rational speculations about the origin of things 
of a temporary nature, will obtain delight which he will never 
regret; and will assure himself for his whole life a modest and 
agreeable pastime. With this introduction it is next proposed 
to recount the results from following this trend of discussion. 





*Plato and Timaios both regarded the metals as belonging to the classification 
of water rather than earth. 
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When water is heated, being ‘‘mingled with fire,’’ and both 
subtile and fluid, it is called ‘‘liquid’’ because of its movable- 
ness, and ‘‘soft’’ because it is yielding, having its bases less 
stable than those of earth. When it is separated from heat and 
air, it becomes uniform in character and is compressed into 
itself. When it is thus congealed and this takes place above the 
earth, it becomes ‘‘hail;’’ when it congeals upon the earth, it 
is ‘‘ice;’’ but when it is only partially condensed, that which is 
congealed above the earth is called ‘‘snow’’ and that upon the 
earth which is formed from dew is known as ‘‘hoar-frost.’’ 
When the various kinds of water are mingled and the whole is 

filtered through plants, they are called ‘‘saps.’’ Because of 
: the variety of such minglings, the fluids exhibit many different 
kinds that are without a name. Four of them, however, being 
of a fiery nature are specially distinguished, and have names 
accordingly. The first of them warms the soul as well as the 
body, and has the name of ‘‘wine.’’ The second is of an oily 
nature, and is smooth. It divides the sight into its constituent 
parts, and thereby is brilliant and glistening in appearance. 
It includes all substances of an oleaginous character, such as 
turpentine, resin of the castor-oil plant, olive oil, and other 
things of similar character. The third kind which has the power, 
so far as nature permits, of macerating the various substances 
taken into the mouth, and which imparts the taste of sweetness 
—has the general appellation of ‘‘honey.’’ The fourth is dis- 
tinct from all the saps, being of a foam-like nature and corros- 
ive quality, destructive of flesh, and is named “opos,’’ or juice. 


The kinds of earth may be next considered. One kind is 
filtered through water and becomes stone. The water which 
is commingled, loses its coherence and changes into a kind of 
air. Thus transformed it goes to its own place. But there 
| is no empty space above, and it rushes violently in consequence 
against the atmosphere in the vicinity. This being heavy, when 
it is thus pushed forward and spread over the mass of earth 
compresses it with great force and drives it into the place 
from which the new air has gone out. The earth being thus 
compressed by the atmospheric air into an indissoluble union 
with water, becomes consolidated into rock. The more beauti- 
ful is constituted of particles equal and similar, and is trans- 
parent; those of opposite character are inferior. When the 
moisture is evaporated by a rapid fire, the mass becomes 
brittle, and is called ‘‘potter’s earth.’’ Sometimes. however, 
the moisture remains, and the earth which has been melted by 
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the fire is transformed in cooling, into a stone of black color.* 
In an analogous manner when it has been deprived of much of 
the water which had been blended with it, but yet contains minute 
particles of earth, and is of a saline nature, it becomes half- 
solid, and soluble in water,—either alkali which purifies oil and 
earthy matter,* or salt which is agreeable to the palate, and as 
the laws inform us, is a substance precious to Divinity. 

These compounds of earth and water are not soluble in water, 
but can be melted by fire. But neither fire nor air will liquefy 
masses of earth. Their constituent particles are smaller than 
the pores or interstices of earth, and are able to penetrate them 
without violence, leaving the earth neither melted nor dissolved. 
The particles of water, however, are larger, and so can force 
a passage, and act upon the earthy mass. Hence, earth when 
it is not too greatly consolidated may be dissolved by water 
only; but when consolidated, fire is the only body or substance 
which can dissolve it. 

Again, when water coheres strongly together as in the form 
of ice, the cohesion can be overcome only by heat; but when it 
is less strong, either air or fire will effect this, the former en- 
tering the interstices and the latter penetrating even to the 
triangles or minute particles. 

When air is strongly condensed, nothing can dissolve it with- 
of ice, the cohesion can be overcome only by heat; but when it 
coheres less strongly it can be dissolved, but only by fire. 

Again in bodies composed of water and earth, ithe water 
occupying the pores and interstices, water on the outside will 
fail to make its way into the mass, and so flows around it with- 
out undergoing any change. The particles of fire that enter the 
interstices of water, as water enters into those of earth, have 
the same effect on water as fire has on air, and possesses the 
power of dissolving the compound body into liquid form. 
Among the compound bodies, some contain less water and more 
earth; of these are all kinds of glass, and the stones classed as 


fusible. Others,however, have a larger proportion of water 
like wax and incense. 


(To be continued.) 


—— 


*One writer supposes this stone to be basalt; others think it to be lava. 





*This alkali which was employed by the embalmers, was a carbonate of sodium. 





THE SECRET OF THE SECOND AND THIRD GOSPELS 


By KENNETH Sytvan GutuHriz, A.M., Px#.D., M.D. 


HE ‘‘Kingdom of God’’ is one of the phrases most char- 
acteristic of the New Testament. In the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, this appears only in the form of the ‘‘ Kingdom 

of Heaven,’’ and the conception of it set forth by that Gospel 
has been studied elsewhere. Do the other books of the New 
Testament contain a similar view of the ‘‘Kingdom of God?’’ 


In regard to the Second Gospel, it will be presumed, and study 
confirms this presumption, that it does not contain anything 
like as many, or as carefully worked-out, correspondences in 
connection with the several degrees of the Kingdom. To begin 
with, the Second Gospel is only half as long as the First; and, 
besides, it contains many more details. There is not room for 
so much. The Second Gospel does not profess, as the First 
does, to give any Logia or Teachings; it simply narrates events; 
it is a story. 

In the first place, it contains no formal Beatitudes, nor any 
Sermon on the Mount, although there are two instances of bless- 
ing (eulogetos, meaning to speak well, praise, instead of maka- 
rios, blissful, as applied by the Greeks to the Gods); the ery of 
welcome on his triumphal entry to Jerusalem: ‘‘ Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord; Blessed be the kingdom of 
our father David,’’ (xi,9,10). In x,3, children are brought to 
him to be touched. This is all. 


There are two woes also—as scattered as the above blessings: 
‘Woe to them that are with child in those days,’’ (xiii,17), and 
‘‘Woe to that man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed’’ 
(xiv,21). Then there is the imprecation on the barren fig-tree 
(xi,13). Apparently none of these blessings or woes are in 
any way significant. 


Just as certainly, therefore, as it teaches the Kingdom of 
God, as a mystic order, as has been seen elsewhere, just so does 
it not go into the vulgarization of its esoteric degrees. 


There are however, some significant indications of what its 
mysteries consisted of. It will be remembered that the First 
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_ Gospel contained a Miracle-Gospel, and a Parable-Gospel. This 
- suggests that the miracles and parables here should be carefully 
‘scanned. 


The miracles number 18; but on analyzing them, they are 
found to consist of only ten different kinds, as follows: the 
order being that of the original miracles as far as possible. 

1. Demoniacs, five: (1,23; iii,1; v,1; vii,24; ix,14). 

2. Sickness, one: (i,30). 

Leprosy, one: (i,40). 

Palsy, one: (ii,1). 

Stilling of the Storm, two: (iv,35; vi,47) (?). 
Bloody Issue, one: (v,35). 

Raising Dead, one: (v,3&). 

Miraculous Feeding, two: (vi,35; viii,1). 
Restoring Senses, three: (vii,31; vili,22; x,46). 
Transfiguration, one: (ix,1). 

How far this list is one belonging to the synoptic tradition of 
Jesus will be considered in connection with its appearance in St. 
Luke’s Gospel. This occurrence of the number ten, leads to a 
consideration of any other occurrences of it. There is one 
apparently accidental mention in x,41, where the ten apostles 
are angry with James and John for their request for pre-emi- 
nence. 


There is another reference to the number ten. Instead of 
calling the region on the shore opposite Galilee Perea, Mark 
is fond of calling that section of Gaulonitis Dekapolis. This was 
the title of a region to which ten cities were popularly sup- 
posed to belong—the list of these cities, like that of the 12 apos- 
tles, varied, and only a few cities, like Gadara, were found in 
all the lists. In one sense, this is a vague resemblance to a list 
of ten kinds of miracles, found in all the Gospels, but varying 
in a few minor details. That Jesus should have gone over 
there to perform a miracle is not surprising; but that the cured 
demoniae should not have been permitted to follow him, but 
have been told to go and preach the Kingdom in this region of 
Dekapolis, is a more significant occurrence. 


Of parables, not mentioning the one of the laborers in the 
vineyard, which belongs to the passion story in all the Gospels, 
and which is in an entirely different section of the Gospel, at 
the end (xii,1), there are just four parables of the Kingdom; 
and all in one chapter, the fourth, as follows: 


1. Parable of the Sower (iv,1). 

2. Parable of the Candlestick (iv,21). 

3. Parable of the Wheat-grain (iv,26). 
4. Parable of the Mustard-seed (iv,30). 


If the parables are to indicate, as they did in the First Gospel, 
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any division of the Kingdom, the Kingdom of God is divided 
into at least one group of four, and no longer one preliminary 
group of seven (as the Seven Churches in Asia, in Revelation) 
and the latter of three (in Revelation, the last three degrees). 
This number four occurs again in xiii,27, in connection with the 
angels of the four winds, which reappear in Revelation, where 
also are found the four beasts. 


This fourfold division appears indeed in a new matter. There 


are four sabbaths specially mentioned on which Jesus taught 
or healed. 


Capernaum: Teaching and healing of demoniac (i,21). 
Going through corn-fields, justifying disciples (ii,23). 
. Healing of the paralytic (iii,2-5). 


Teaching in a synagogue, unable to do mighty work (vi,2). 


allt adil od 


The further significance of these sabbath-episodes will be 
seen in connection with the Third Gospel; it need be here only 
remarked that these sabbath-healings, reported in all the gos- 
pels, seem to have attracted considerable attention, among the 
Jews, and, to judge from the long discussions aroused by each 
of these episodes, it would seem that they were not without some 
significance; and here they happen to be four, as the parables of 
the Kingdom of God; and surely it would be as apt to describe 
a degree of initiation by a sabbath as by a miracle, a talent, a 
virgin. 

The only other number that seems to have much significance 
is twelve. Of course, there were twelve apostles—(iii,14; iv,10; 
vi,7; 1x,35; x,32; xi,11; xiv,10,17,20,43). But there are some 
rather more surprising occurrences of the number: the number 
of baskets of fragments remaining over from both the miracu- 
lous feedings, one of 5,000, and the other of 4,000 persons, was, 
in both instances, 12 basketfuls. Moreover, the age of Jairus’s 
daughter was twelve (v,42), and right next to this episode was 
the woman with an issue of blood, which she had had twelve 
years (v,25). However, there does not seem to be any especial 
significance attaching to these scattered instances, and not oc- 
curring in any other gospel; except as twelve may express the 
idea of completeness—but more remarkably so, as ten still ap- 
pears as the number of kinds of miracles. If twelve then was 
used rather indiscriminately to express the idea of completeness, 
the ten kinds of miracles must have been, more or less tradi- 
tional—and, as such, authoritative. 
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Ill. LuxKeg’s INDICATIONS. 


Turning from the Second to the Third Gospel, one finds a 
different atmosphere. Here is no more an artless, disorderly 
account of the cycle of traditions about Jesus, but, like the First 
Gospel, a book bezring marks of literary workmanship, al- 
though, in this instance, the marks are frank and evident. 

The first five verses are addressed to a God-lover, whoever 
he may have been, and explain the purpose for which the gospel 
was written. Indeed, if the Second Gospel can be called the 
gospel of Peter, the Third may be called that of Paul, whose 
helper Luke was; especially as in this introduction, verse 2 he 
speaks of eyewitnesses and ministers of the word, the very same 
expressions referred to St. Paul in Acts xxi, 6 (in the Greek) ; 
and to Paul, Apollos and Cephas in I Cor. iv,1l. Moreover, there 
are other indications of the Pauline idea of christianity and of 
the free apostolate. 

But this introduction interests in another respect. This very 
expression, referring to Paul, of being an eyewitness and min- 
ister of the Logos, is specially significant. This word eyewit- 
nesses 18 autoptai, very close to epoptai, or third degree Eleu- 
synian initiates, who saw the gods with their own eyes. This 
word, therefore, at the very beginning of the gospel, suggests 
a mystic experience in connection with the life of Jesus. 


It may be well to point out the larger divisions of the Gospel. 

1. A protevangelium, or gospel of the infancy, different from 
Matthew’s, (Chs. i and 11). 

2. A synoptic gospel, following the order of Matthew and 
Mark (Ch. ili-ix). This might be called the miracle-gospel. 


3. A special gospel, describing the mission of the seventy, and 
the final journey through Samaria and Perea, with a number 
of incidents found nowhere else, with what references there are 
to other gospels in hopelessly confusing different connections; 
and containing a number of original parables, so that this might 
be called a parable-gospel (Chs. x-xix,28). 

4. A passion-gospel, abbreviating, but following generally the 
account and order of Matthew and Mark. 

In investigating the Third Gospel, it will therefore be neces- 
sary to consider these several divisions as individual wholes, 
referring to them by the names given above. 

Begin with the beatitudes. There is a short sermon on the 
mount. Commentators have written a library on the differ- 
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ences between this one and St. Matthew’s; and on their relative 
originality. Let it suffice to mention that St. Augustine sup- 
posed that St. Matthew’s was esoteric, and St. Luke’s exoterie. 
It has been objected that Matt. vii,28 shows St. Matthew’s was 
also exoteric. But that, of course, cannot be proved; and there 
are some indications, about to be given, which will more or less 
vindicate the judgment of Augustine. Many have insisted they 
were two entirely different discourses; but in this case the 
striking similarities would imply one of two things: that Jesus 
lacked originality, or that these special teachings were the 
special, definite, distinctive, characteristic of the Kingdom, 
and thus, even if delivered on two different occasions, in widely 
differing periods of Jesus’s life, they had to be the same, 
more or less. For the discourse begins with beatitudes; but here 
they are immediately followed by an equal number of woes. 
The number of both of them, however, is not ten, but four, 
reminding of Mark’s four parables and four sabbaths. They 
are as follows (vi,20,21): 


Blessed be ye poor, for yours is the Kingdom of God. 

Blessed are ye that hunger now, for ye shall be filled. 

Blessed are ye that weep now, for ye shall laugh. 

Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, and when they shall separate you, 
and shall reproach you, and cast out your name as evil for the Son of Man’s 
sake, etc. 


The corresponding woes are: 


1. Woe unto you that are rich! for you have received your consolation. 

2. Woe unto you that are full! for ye shall hunger. 

3. Woe unto you taat laugh now! for ye shall mourn and weep. 

4. Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you! for so did the fathers 
to the false prophets. 
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But on reading further, through the said parable-gospel, be- 
ginning with the mission of the seventy, we are struck with one 
beatitude, then another, then another, scattered through it, till 
we begin to inquire the significance thereof. Of the first occur- 
rence the commentaries merely say that beatitudes were fre- 
quent in Talmudic literature; they pass over the later ones 
without comment. No doubt, that beatitudes are found in the 
gospels at all is due to that fact; but as beatitude after beatitude 
is met with, it becomes plain that there must be some significance 
in them. And on counting them, they are found to be exactly 
six, as follows: making with the first four, ten; the same num- 
ber as were found in the First Gospel. 


True, on leaving this parable-gospel original to St. Luke, and 
going through the common synoptic passion-gospel, one more 
is found—but it is only the negative form of one of the six; so 
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that there are just six different beatitudes in this section, and 
ten in the whole gospel. 


The latter six beatitudes then are: 


5. Blessed are the eyes that see what you see (xi,21). 
6. Blesed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked 
(xi,27). Its opposite is in xxvi,29. 

Blessed are those whom the Lord when he cometh shall find watching (xii,3). 

Blessed is the servant who giveth his fellow servants their meat in due sea- 
son (x1ii,43). 

Blessed shalt thou be, for they cannot recompense thee (xiv,14). 

Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the Kingdom of God (xiv,15). 


The next logical step is to inquire about the woes. As there 
are six more beatitudes, are there any more woes? Yes, there 
are more; for the utterance of which the third evangelist 
arranged a very doubtful incident, that Jesus was invited to 
dinner at a Pharisees’ during the course of which he uttered 
three woes against them (xi,39,42,43,44); and that on the sug- 
gestion of a lawyer that these woes affected the lawyers also, 
Jesus uttered three additional woes against them (xi,46,47,52). 
The six later woes themselves are as follows: 


1. Woe for tithing mint and me, and passing over the judgment and the love 
of God. 


2. Woe unto those that love the uppermost seats in the synagogues, and greet-. 
ings in the market. 

3. Woe unto those who are as graves so hidden that men walk over them un- 
aware. 

4. Woe unto those who lade men with burdens themselves would not touch with a 
finger. 

5. Woe unto those that build the sepulchres of the prophets. 

6. Woe unto those that have taken away the key of knowledge, not entering in 
themselves, and hindering them that were entering in. 


Adding these six later woes to the first four woes, it appears 
that the third evangelist, like the first, gave ten; but in an 
apparently more purposive way. 


It would seem, therefore, as if St. Luke also considered the 
number ten sacred; and its prima-facie occurrence in many 
places illustrates this well. 


The parable of the woman with the ten pieces of silver (xv,8). 

The healing of the ten lepers (xvii,10-17). 

The parable of counting the cost, whether the king with ten thousand soldiers 
be able to meet him with twenty (xiv,31). 

The parable of the lost sheep—there were one hundred, or ten tens, to com- 
plete which the shepherd sought the lost one so carefuly (xi,2-4). 

It is noticeable that close together occurs twice an infrequent way of writing 
eighteen—ten and eight: the number of the Galileans (xiii,1), and the 
years the sick man had suffered (xiii,11). 

6. But in one sense more remarkable than all is the parable of the ten pounds; 

and it is remarkable because while there are ten servants, and each has a 
pound, only three are mentioned at length; while the one who gained ten 
pounds was given authority over ten cities, and the man who had not in- 
creased his pound had to give it to him who had ten pounds, in opposition 
to the fellow servants who objected, ‘‘Lord, he hath ten pounds.’’ 


In view of all these occurrences of the number ten, it is indi- 
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eated to look for more tenfold divisions. Following the dis- 
coveries in St. Matthew, the Lord’s Prayer would be the next 
thing to be investigated. Here is found a significant fact: that 
while all the petitions are condensed, and the last petition is 
left off, the one about forgiving is lengthened, and split into two; 


so that the total number of ten petitions still obtains. (See 
xi,2-4.) 


Our Father which art in heaven. 

Hallowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done. 

As in heaven, so on earth. 

Give us day by day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our sins. 

For we also forgive everyone that is indebted to us. 
And lead us not into temptation. 

But deliver us from evil. 


At first, there did not seem any direct correspondence between 
St. Luke’s beatitudes and his Lord’s prayer, as in St. Matthew’s 
case; but it will be found that there is a correspondence, con- 
sidering the six of the parable-gospel as the exoteric first six, 


and the four of the sermon on the mount the more advanced 
four. 


1, Our Father who art in heaven—Blessed are the eyes that see what you see; 
the supersensual things. 

2. Hallowed be thy name—Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps 
that gave thee suck; a sort of general benediction of God. 

3. Thy kingdom come—Blessed are those whom the Lord when he cometh shall 
find watching; the parable of the ten virgins watching for the bridegroom’s 
marriage illustrates this correspondence of watching for the coming of the 
Kingdom. 

4. Thy wili be done—Blessed is the servant who giveth his fellow servants their 
meat in due season when his Lord cometh; because it is his Lord’s will 
that he do so. 

5. As in heaven, so on earth—Blessed shalt thou be, for they (the poor whom 
thou hast invited) cannot recompense thee; the Kingdom of heaven be- 
longs to the poor (first beatitude). 

6. Give us this day our daily bread—Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the 
Kingdom of God. (This correspondence is all the more striking, as the 
utterance of this beatitude in the text is quite abrupt—hence, apparently, 
inserted on purpose. (See xiv,15). 


Now for the first four beatitudes. 


7. And forgive us our sins—Blessed be ye poor, for yours is the Kingdom of 
God; persecuted for debt on earth, they are admitted with open arms, in 
heaven. 

8. For we also forgive every one that is indebted to us—Blessed are ye that 
hunger new: for ye shall be filled. The debtors are forgiven, and given 
bread. 

9. Sweep us not into a test—Blessed are ye that weep now (in a test or trial), 
for ye shall be comforted (with a crown of victory). 

i0. But deliver us from evil—Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, and when 


they shall separate you, and shall reproach you, and cast out your name as 
evil for the Son of Man’s sake. 


Apparently, therefore, this agreement of subjects demon- 
strates that St. Luke must have had a plan, and purposely gave 
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first the last four, and later the first six beatitudes—the esoteric 
in a sermon ‘‘on the mount,’’ the exoteric in connection with 
practical problems of life. 


IV. Luxke’s Mrractes AND PARABLES 


In analyzing St. Luke’s meaning it is necegsary to hold 
apart the two main sections of his gospel, the synoptic one, and 
the original one, because of their different sources. There is a 
remarkable state of affairs in both. 

In the first, or synoptic, section, where St. Luke follows care- 
fully the order of events of St. Mark and St. Matthew, he has, 
like the former, only ten kinds of miracles, although seventeen 
instances, as follows: 

Curing demoniacs (iv,33,40; viii,26; ix,17). 
Healing sickness (iv,38; vii,l). 

Miraculous draught of fishes (v,4). 

Healing leprosy (v,12). 

Healing paralysis (v,18). 

Raising the dead (vii,l1; viii,41,49). 
Stilling the winds (viii,22). 

Healing bloody issue (viii,43). 

Miraculous feeding of the 5,000 (ix,17). 

The transfiguration (ix,28). 

On comparing this list with St. Mark’s, there is found a curi- 
ous analogy to St. Luke’s treatment of the Lord’s prayer— 
cutting off one petition, and splitting another in two. Here is 
added the miraculous draught of fishes, but the miracles of heal- 
ing the senses (deafness, blindness and dumbness) are here 
definitely classified with the demoniac-healings, by attributing 
these complaints to demoniac possession. If St. Luke had tried 
to preserve the tenfold kind of miracles he could not have done 
otherwise, or better; the rest of the list is the same. 

But what of the second, or original section? There are 
miracles here also—and, like the six beatitudes and the six woes, 
there are found here, miracles to the number of six also. Ap- 
parently this gospel of the mission of the seventy teaches a 
six-fold division-group of ten. The reader would naturally look 
for some sort of correspondence between these six miracles, and 
these six beatitudes. The correspondence, is slight; except the 
first beatitude and last miracle, whose identity cannot be denied. 


1. Dumb devil, Beelzebub (xi,44)—Blessed are they who eat bread in the King- 
dom of God (the opposite of Beelzebub’s kingdom). 

2. Cursing the fig-tree (xiii,6)—Blessed are they who feed the poor (wanderers), 
for they cannot recompense thee. 

3. Healing the crooked woman on a sabbath (xiii,11)—Blessed are they who 

ive their fellow servants their meat (healing) in due season (the sabbath- 

in the Jews, thought not), when His Lord cometh (Jesus’ mission). 

4. Healing dropsy on the sabbath—Blessed are they whom the Lord shall find 
watching when he cometh (Jesus’ mission, on a sabbath-day). 
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5. Healing of ten lepers—Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps that 
thou hast sucked; the very opposite of the loathing inspired in Jews by this 
disease, and its virtual excommunication. 

6. Healing of the blind man—Blessed are your eyes that see what you see. This 
correspondence, at least, is indubitable. 


It would seem, therefore, that St. Luke had purposely inserted 
in this original parable-gospel six miracles and six beatitudes, 
in inverse order. He also here gave the six woes. 


But in the course of examining these correspondences it was 
seen that two of them depended not so much on the nature of 
the miracle, as on the fact that they were performed on a sab- 
bath-day. This brings up immediately the sabbath question 
already noticed in connection with St. Mark. Indeed, the sab- 
bath would never have been noticed but for the strange expres- 
sion in Luke vi,2, that ‘‘this occurred on the first-second sab- 
bath.’’ All commentators are ranged in four camps on the 
subject, each insisting on one of the Passover days; except that, 
in a note, Meyer mentions an opinion which he calls fanciful, 
namely, one which points out that there were in the synoptic 
section of the gospel four occurrences on a sabbath, in two 
groups of two, so that this special one was the first of the second 
group. This question of sabbath-healing was then seen to be an 
important one: indeed, with indignation, does the synagogue- 
ruler say (xuili,14): ‘‘There are six days in which men ought to 
work; in them therefore come and be healed, and not on the 
sabbath-day.’’ St. Luke’s answer to this seems to have been 
to notice the four synoptic sabbath instances (in this case agree- 
ing with Matthew and John, while Mark combined the first two 
and added another), and in his original parable-gospel, to have 
added two more, so as to make—six, the six days in which men 
ought to work. 


1. Teaching at Nazareth synagogue (iv,16). 

2. Teaching at Capernaum, casting out of uncleansed breath (iv,31). 

3. Passing through the corn-fields (vi,2). 

4. Healing the withered hand (vi,9). 

5. Healing the woman, eighteen years sick (xiii,10). 

6. Healing the dropsy (xiv,1-5). 

Six also are the sabbath occurrences; the six later beatitudes, 
the six later woes, and six the later miracles. All this could not 
have occurred fortuitously. And, although it be granted it was 
by chance, these two series of later events make twelve, the 
number of the apostles and their thrones (vi,13; viii,1; ix,1,12; 
xvili,31; xxii,3,14,30,47) ; of Jesus’ own age when in the temple 
(11,42) ; of Jairus’s reanimated daughter (viii,42) ; of the age of 
the issue of blood (vili,43); and of the twelve baskets of frag- 
ments taken up from the miraculous feeding (ix,17). 
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Before leaving these curious correspondences, the number 
four may be considered again. There were four earlier beati- 
tudes, four earlier woes; four classes of those the Lord coming 
found watching (x1i1,36,37,38); those who knock, those who 
watch in the first watch, in the second, and in the third. In the 
Kingdom enter (xiii,28) gentiles from the East, from the ‘West, 
from the North, and from the South; there also are Abraham 
(from the east), Isaac (from the west, relatively thereto), Jacob 
(went to Egypt, southwards), and the Prophets (Elijah to the 
north in Syro-Phenician territory). In the protevangelium are 
four interesting characters, Elizabeth (Zacharias) (i,5-25,57- 
80); Mary (Joseph) ; Simeon (11,25-35) ; Anna (11,36-38). More- 
over, in the synoptic section is the great synoptic parable of the 
sower; and, as in Matthew and Mark, it is composed of four 
classes of believers:—and that this was a mystery instruction 
there can be no doubt, as all three gospels (Luke viii,10, e. g.) 
directly insist it contained mysteries of the Kingdom to be men- 
tioned to outsiders only in parables. 


Parables having thus been mentioned, it must be asked, what 
is the number and kind of parables of the original section of St. 
Luke, containing, as it does, so many original ones? 


This section includes thirteen parables. Of these, three have 
no introductions whatever (counting the cost (10,000), (xiv,28) ; 
the ten pieces of silver (xv,8), and Lazarus and Dives (xvi,19), 
in which there are, by the bye, just ten persons mentioned: 
Dives, his five brothers, Moses, the prophets, Abraham and Laz- 
arus); leaving ten parables with some sort of introduction—as 
everything else in St. Luke’s gospel is condensed from the more 
complete St. Matthew’s, where each parable of the Kingdom 
is introduced by an explicit reference. The ten main, or intro- 
duced, parables, with the three unintroduced ones, are then as 
follows: 

1. The rich man and his greater barns (xii,16). Moral: Worthlessless of earthly 


riches; importance of being ‘‘rich towards God’’—Blessed are the (earthly) 
poor, theirs is the Kingdom of God. 


2. Grain of mustard seed (xiii,18). Moral: Increase of God’s Kingdom—Blessed 
are those that hunger (grain of mustard seed only); for they shall be 
filled (with the large tree’s fruit). 


3. Leaven (xiii,20). Moral: Increase of God’s Kingdom—Blessed are those 
that weep (leaven is bitter), for they shall laugh, when the whole bread is 
raised. 


4. Great supper (xiv,16) and counting the cost (xiv,28). Moral: Refusal of 
guests—Blessed are the ones insulted as the king was. 


5. Lost sheep (xv,3) and ten pieces of silver (xv,8). Moral: Seek the lost till 
you find it and see it. Blessed are the eyes which see what others, even 
kings and prophets, saw not. 
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6. Prodigal son (xv,11). Moral: Return home to the Father who nourishes. 
Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps that gave thee suck. 


7. Unjust steward (xvi,1l); Dives and Lazarus (xvi,19). Moral: God approves 
of preparing for inevitable contingencies—Blessed are they found watching 
when the Master comes. 


8. Importunate widow (xviii,1). Moral: Persistence will wring justice from the 
unjust judge—Blessed is the servant who giveth his fellow servants their 
meat in due season (the just judge). 


9. Pharise and publican (xviii,9). Moral: The man who could do nothing for 
God was justified—Blessed is he who feeds the poor who cannot recom- 
pense him. 


10. Ten pounds (xix,11). Moral: Who increases his opportunity shall receive 
over cities—Blessed who shall eat bread in the kingdom. (Notice the last 
parable in St. Luke bears the number ten, as in St. Matthew the last par- 
ables of the Kingdom were the ten virgins and ten talents—practically the 
same as here the ten pounds). 


The correspondences which are here pointed out between St. 
Luke’s various lists prove more surely than explicit words can 
do, that he must have had a coherent scheme in mind. Of 
course these schemes may be admitted without going on to the 
claim that they represent successive and progressive mystic 
degrees of soul-initiation; but the parable of the sower at !eust 
seems explicit on this point; and this once granted, there is no 
reason why the other parables, miracles, and beatitudes should 
not also signify the same thing. 


———o 








This Universe has its Laws. If we walk according to the Law, 
the Law-Maker will befriend us; if not, not. Alas, by no Re- 
form Bill, Ballot-box, Five-point Charter, by no boxes, or bills 
or charters, can you perform this alchemy; ‘‘Given a world of 
Knaves, to produce an Honesty from their united action!’’ It 
is a distillation, once for all, not possible. You pass it through 
alembic after alembic, it comes out still a Dishonesty, with a 
' new dress on it, a new color to it. 
—Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘ Past and Present.’’ 











If thou ask again * * * What is to be done? allow me to 
reply: By thee, for the present, almost nothing. Thou there, 
the thing for thee to do is, if possible to cease to be a hollow 
sounding-shell of heresays, egoisms, purblind dilettantisms; and 
become, were it on the infinitely small scale, a faithful discern- 
ing soul. Thou shalt descend into thy inner man, and see if there 
be any traces of a Soul there; till then there can be nothing done. 

—Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘Past and Present.’’ 








MY FORMER LIVES 
A Puritan EXILe 
By B. E. G. 


Part VII 


N February 8th, 1658, on a farm on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage of Salem in the Massachusetts Bay Colony, there 
was born to Jonathan Ellis and his wife Prudence, a son 

who, being the first born of his parents, was named for his 
Father Jonathan Ellis 2nd. The elder Jonathan was a Minister, 
who, by reason of an accident which had seriously impaired 
his voice, had been compelled to abandon his calling and had 
devoted his time to farming and to study and research into 
theological and metaphysical subjects for which he had a strong 
liking. For this special line of study he was particularly well 
equipped by his early training, his natural fondness for study, 
and, what was far more important in those early Colonial days, 
having gathered by inheritance, purchase, and gift, a valuable 
library of the works of noted theologians and philosophers, 
which he preserved with jealous care, and with the contents of 
every one of which he was familiar by careful study. His wife 
Prudence was also a scholar of no mean attainments being pro- 
ficient in Latin and French, the latter of which she had learned 
from a French Huguenot a refugee to the new world who had 
settled in Salem. From such a parentage I, for I was young 
Jonathan, drew from the very breasts that nourished my infant 
life, as well as from the example and precept of my honored 
father, a love for learning which compelled me to devote my 
whole life to study save only the time which necessity required 
me to devote to labor. Of the schools I knew nothing, for the 
same gentle mother who taught my infant feet to walk also 
guided my childish mind into the paths of knowledge. Her 
work of love in teaching me was wisely aided and directed by my 
father’s unfailing good judgment; nor did he neglect the training 
of my mind and body in the practical affairs of life, a very 
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necessary part of my education, because our very existence 
depended upon our ability to work industriously and intelli- 
gently. I soon learned the important lesson which my father’s 
wisdom and our circumstances impressed upon my mind, that 
the degree of intelligence which I employed in my work on the 
farm and in all my daily toil would measure unerringly the 
amount of time which I could devote to study and to gaining an 
acquaintance with the great minds whose thoughts and work 
had helped in the uplifting of humanity. ‘‘Your time for study 
depends upon the intelligence with which you work,’’ said my 
father. 


At an early age, when I was but seven years old, [ had gained 
a full understanding of the wisdom of this precept, which ever 
after ruled my life. At eighty I looked back over a life, un- 
eventful in the judgment of the worldly wise, but filled with 
work and crowned with knowledge, and I thankfully assigned to 
the wisdom of that precept all that my efforts had gained. I 
could remember some whom I had known, whose opportunities 
were as good as mine at the start, and whom I had outlived and 
outgrown in all that makes life worth the living, who had worn 
out their bodies in toil and died before they had reached a real 
maturity, because they had failed to take into account intelli- 
gence in casting up their estimate of life. Because they left out 
that one important item, intelligence, life had for them sunk into 
a mere struggle for existence. I have said I saw this at eighty; 
but only as a retrospect did I see it more clearly than at eight. 


At the age of twelve I devised and adopted a plan of regu- 
lating my daily life which met the approval of my parents, and 
which I ever after followed; by it I devoted eight hours to my 
daily toil, eight hours to the study of books or of nature, and 
eight hours to rest and sleep. By this plan I kept in good 
health, saved time and accomplished so much both in work and 
learning that my neighbors and acquaintances, and even passing 
strangers marvelled that I prospered so well and knew so much. 
Yet how simple was the secret and how appropriate to all times 
and all conditions if mankind as a whole would but adopt it. 


Three day’s journey into the wilderness to the north and west 
of Salem was the lodge of Pahwahnekah, an Indian, quite unlike 
all other Indians known to the Colonists in that, to the dignity 
of manner frequently met in some of the chiefs and warriors, he 
added a calm intelligence of countenance which marked him as 
different in breeding and experience from any of the tribes with 
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whom he held friendly relations, but toward all of whom he held 
a reserve which prevented intimacy and commanded respect. 
He was, in fact, regarded by the Indians with reverence as a 


sage to whom the Great Spirit had given the special boon of long 
life. 


At the time of my birth he claimed to remember well the 
happenings of a hundred summers and as many winters. When 
my father first came to Salem he had met Pahwahnekah, and 
the two immediately began a friendship and an exchange of 
visits which lasted until my father’s death. For many years, at 
the new moon on or last before the first of October, Pahwahne- 
kah would arrive at our house and remain as a guest until the 
moon had reached the first quarter, when my father and he 
would go into the forest together, but with no companions, re- 
turning exactly on the fourteenth day after their departure. 
Pahwahnekah invariably left at the rising of the sun on the 
morrow of their return. My father would shut himself in his 
study for several days and busy himself in writing and compar- 
ing what he had written with his accounts of previous visits and 
with many of his books. For weeks after my mother and he 
would talk of nothing else but subjects that grew out of the 
visits to the wise old Indian, for wise he was even in spiritual 
things. As I grew older I too was admitted into the conversa- 
tions and took a deep interest in the accounts which my father 
gave of the sayings of his Indian friend. Though he was 
friendly with all the white people whom he met, yet Pahwahne- 
kah held the same reserve toward them that he did toward the 
Indians, and my father was his one intimate friend. And so 


their comradeship ran along for many years unbroken and 
serene. 


Often when illness seized upon some of our neighbors my 
mother would be called to minister to them and would treat them 
with infusions of herbs and roots which Pahwahnekah had told 
her when to gather and how to prepare. The mild remedies 
were so effective in relieving suffering and restoring health that 
all had the utmost confidence in her skill, and frequent were the 
prayers for blessings on her for the unfailing kindness and un- 
selfish devotion with which she used it. Always to questions 
as to where she learned about the remedies she answered ‘‘from 
the old Indian Pahwahnekah,’’ and so they knew that he was 
wise and kind. 


But skill in the use of simples was not all that the wise old 
Indian taught to my father and mother, and in time to me also, 
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for he had knowledge of many things beyond the body and its 

ailments; in fact, such things were of little importance com- 
| pared to much that he made known to us. He told us many | 
| things of the life beyond death and how those who had left the 
| body still lived, and could be known and heard, and even seen, 

if one would by fasting and solitary prayer and vigil, properly 
prepare the body and mind. Of these things we never spoke to 
our neighbors and friends, for Pahwahnekah had wisely made 
us swear by the God of the white man and the Great Spirit of 
the Indian, ‘‘which,’’ he said, ‘‘are one and the same,’’ to never 
make mention of them to any but ourselves and him. This 
pledge we sacredly kept. He taught how in deep sleep, when 
body and mind were quiet, the soul of man could rise to the 
borders of the land beyond this everyday life, and there com- 
mune with the souls whose bodies were dead. Thus we learned 
to set no great store upon the body or its cares and pleasures, 
but to live in and for the things of the soul. And so it came to 
pass that from this unlettered barbarian we learned that which 
revealed to us in greater fulness the beauty and wisdom of the 
teachings of the Master whom we loved and reverenced, and of 
whom, when we had spoken much and often to Pahwahnekah, 
he said, ‘‘he also is our brother.’’ 


Se 8 


i eee 3 ee a wee - vein 


Several succeeding pages of the MSS. are omitted, as they are devoted to the life 
story of Pahwahnekah rather than to that of Ellis 


In the fall of 1691, when the fiery crimson glory of the 
sumachs and the gum trees was mellowed by the golden yellow 
: of the maples, and the hills loomed mistily through the haze of 
the Indian summer, when the glad joyous life of the forest was 
making ready to retire into the heart of nature, and there 
await in silence the awakening touch of the spring time, my dear 
mother besought the Giver of all good that she might lay aside 
the burden of the body and pass through the gate of death into 
that land where the soul is free. In peace and almost with joy 
she left us, her last breath faintly voicing a benediction on us, 
her loved and loving comrades. The days seemed longer with- 
out her cheering smile and quiet steady hopefulness, and most 
of all we missed her genuine reverent piety, so free from cant 
and formality. For long she had not gone to Sabbath day : 
meeting, preferring to spend the hours which many devoted 
to public worship in the quiet of the woods alone with nature 
and God, or at home in secret meditation and prayer. Those 
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who thought that worship consisted in the observance of outward 
form had sometimes urged her not to neglect the Sabbath ser- 
vice, but with a gentle smile and with reverent speech she was 
wont to answer that she could commune with God in spirit, 
alone, but not in the company of others. 


We, my father and I, did not mourn her loss, for we did not 
feel that we had lost her, but rather felt that as soon as her soul 
had become familiar with its new surroundings we should be in 
nightly communication with her. Pahwahnekah with my father 
and I followed those who bore her body to the grave on the hill 
by the great elm tree where she had so often watched the sunset. 
Because we shed no tears and made no outward signs of grief our 
neighbors looked strangely at us and inquiringly at each other. 
I did not even note this at the time, but later I remembered it. 
Pahwahnekah, after the body had been lowered, cast into the 
grave a handful of earth and a bit of deerskin leather on which 
was drawn a circle about a cross. My father, with bared head 
and face uplifted, thanked the good God ‘‘for life, and for death 
which opened the door to a larger life, and for that constant 
comradeship of soul which death could not prevent.’’ On the 
morrow Pahwahnekah was gone again to the forest. Two weeks 
later my father and I, leaving our home in charge of one whom 
we trusted, went into the solitude of the wilderness and lodged 
with him for a fortnight. We fasted for three days, nothing 
passing our lips but the cool spring water, and then on the top 
of a hill near a great spreading tree we three sat waiting and 
watching all through the night until the first gray of the dawn 
darkened the blue of the night sky, and then I saw and heard 
and knew those things which made me ever after sure that the 
mind of man can perceive and know beyond the limits of the 
body. Was it that She came to us, or did we go to her? I did 
not know. This I did know: that I lost all sense of the hill, the 
great tree, the shining stars and the blue sky, for all my senses 
seemed converged in the vision that stood before me, the dear 
old mother with the smile that had sweetened my childhood joys 
and calmed its fears, and brightened the hopes of my manhood, 
but now lightened by a beauty and glory that thrilled my soul. 
I cannot say that I heard her voice, for the knowledge with 
which its sweet tones possessed me was something more perfect 
than hearing, and the meaning and understanding of what came 
from her to me was something more than words could convey. 
I realized as never before the realness of the soul and the un- 
endingness of its existence, and that it is the vehicle of the spirit, 
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just as the Christ of blessed memory was the expression of God 
and so the Saviour of the whole human race. 


My first realization of the plain old earth was when the morn- 
ing sun sent its first beams over the trees that crowned the hills 
to the east. Pahwahnekah and my father were already gone, 
and I stood for a time looking out over the hills and the valleys ! 
brightened into beauty by the rosy morning sunlight, and pon- ) 
dering upon the greatness of the soul, which though living on 
earth yet is not bound to earth, and I determined that, if search 
could find it, the wisdom which knows the meaning of all things 

should be mine. I resolved that 1 would devote every moment 
: of my life and every power of my mind to the search for that 
knowledge which would reveal to me all of soul and of life and 
the secret of God, and that I might live to attain it I should 
learn to prolong my life, even as Pahwahnekah had prolonged 
his. I went down the hill to the lodge of Pahwahnekah and 
found my father already prepared for the journey home, and 
soon we started; but not until I had told the ancient sage my 
firm resolve and prayed him to impart to me his wisdom. ‘‘Not 
yet,’’ said he, ‘‘for first you must find the key to wisdom within 
yourself.’’ And so he dismissed us while he stood in the door 
of his lodge, erect, silent, and with closed eyes. 


My father and I returned to our home, I to apply myself to 
preparing for the coming winter, he to carefully write out all 
that had occurred to us while with our Indian friend, who had 
so fully proved himself our teacher. He then set himself to the 
task of arranging and writing out all the notes which he had 
preserved, which spoke of the soul and death and the life beyond 
death. And so the winter wore away, each engrossed with his 
own work and both too busy to note that our neighbors had none 
of them visited us since our return from the forest. One evening 
in March, when the first wind from the South had blown warm as 
if bringing the Springtime to gladden the hearts of the sleep- 
ing trees, our minister came, bringing with him another solemn 
and smileless minister from Boston. We sat in the living room 
before a bright fire in the great fireplace and extended to them 
with generous friendliness all the hospitality which our quiet 
home afforded. They seemed ill at ease and not inclined to 
conversation, until at last he that was a stranger to us said, 
addressing my father: ‘‘We have come on behalf of this God- 
fearing community to require that you give due explanation 
why you have forsaken the house of God and the saving ordi- 
nances of the Church, and have consorted with a heathen to your 
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own evil report and the reproach of the Church; and also to 
require that you foreswear all association with the Indian Pah- 
wahnekah, and do from now on attend regularly upon the 
ordained means of grace; and also to make public confession of 
your sin in these things before mentioned, and in having allowed 
a heathen rite to be performed at the grave where your Christian 
wife was buried.’’ 


My father was at first too astounded to make reply, but recov- 
ering his usual calm manner he answered: ‘‘I have not forsaken 
the path of righteousness, and in all my intercourse with Pah- 


wahnekah I have in common with him but sought to draw near 
to God.”’ 


‘*T know of no heathen rite at the grave where [I laid to rest 
the body of my godly wife, nor do I feel that I have need to re- 
pent, since I am at peace with all men and have faith in the 
abundance of God’s mercy.’’ 


Then spake our minister: ‘‘It was not seemly that a heathen 
should cast into the grave of a godly woman, one who was a 
member of our congregation, a heathen symbol made in part 
like unto the cross of our Lord; for this and for your continual 
neglect of the means of grace, and your continued and apparent 
friendship with one whose practices show him to be a companion 
of evil spirits and a servant of the Evil One, a public confession 
of your sin and public repentance therefore is demanded.”’ 


Like one of old, iny father made reply: ‘‘Of this I will make 
answer in due time and in proper manner. Until then noth- 
ing.’’ 

After they had gone we conversed not long, but my father 
commended himself to the mercy of God and retired to rest. On 
the morrow he discovered to me that the account that he had 
written of the vision on the hill, when the soul of my mother 
had appeared to him, and concerning which he and I had never 
spoken, had in some entirely unaccountable manner disappeared. 
We were aware of that strange delusion of witchcraft which 
had in the last year so unsettled the minds of men, but I never 
supposed that any could be so wicked and so utterly foolish as 
to even question in any way so good and so true and kindly a 
man as my father. Yet now I was full of dread foreboding and 
urged him to go at once to Pahwahnekah and remain with him 
in the wilderness. He refused and declared that he would face 
his accusers before Cotton Mather himself. And so he did; and 
they charged him, that quiet student, that kind neighbor and 
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scholarly gentleman, with being in league with the devil, and 
that through friendship with a heathen child of sin, as they ) 
called Pahwahnekah, he had aided in bringing upon the people . 
the evils of obsession and bewitchment. The account of the | 
vision, wherein he had seen my mother in the spirit, was pro- 
duced as evidence of his compact with the devil, and upon the 
advice of Mather himself the judge passed sentence of death, 
and that gentle friend of his fellows, who never did any one an 


evil and wished no one harm, was hung as though he were a 
murderer. 


I had been bound and locked in the town jail before they began 
the farce which they called a trial. In the middle of the night 
which followed his murder, I, not knowing what had been done, 
was awakened by Pahwahnekah, who had bound and gagged the 
jailor, and who bade me rise quietly and go with him. I asked: 

| ‘“What of my father?’’ and the old Indian said: ‘‘They have 
freed him! Let us hasten to the lodge and meet him.’’ 


| All the remainder of that night and the next day and the next 
night we travelled without stopping except for water, and with 
7 no food, arriving at the lodge while it was yet night. The dull 
| embers of a fire were still burning in the lodge, and Pahwah- 
| nekah threw a handfull of powdered leaves upon them, whose 
burning threw out a pungent and pleasing odor and filled the 
lodge with a thin blue smoke. He seated me upon a block of 
; wood, throwing a robe of dressed furs over me covering me 
entirely, and then chanted a sentence many times in a strange 
: language of which I knew nothing, but which had a rythmic 
cadence which quieted and calmed me. Then he was silent for a 
time, at last lifting the robe from me and bidding me see and 
f speak to my father. I looked! And there, outlined distinctly 
though dimly, I saw my father standing and heard him speak. 
He told me all that had happened; how he had destroyed all his 
manuscripts after his discovery of his loss of the one describing 
the vision, and how he had been sentenced to death and executed 
as a criminal. He forbad my return to my home, but urged 
me to accompany Pahwahnekah to the west and south and to 
devote my life to the search for the wisdom of the soul, even as 
| I had vowed to do. He seemed to read every thought of my 
mind and answered every objection which I would have made : 
and adjured me by my love for him and by my mother’s memory 
to follow his suggestion. I gave my promise, and the vision 
| faded, and I slept through all that day and the following night, 
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awaking as the sun was touching the tree tops with the golden 
light of morning, thoroughly rested and refreshed, and with a 
clear and distinct memory of all that had occurred. I was there- 
fore not surprised to find that Pahwahnekah had sorted out and 
arranged all the necessary things for a journey. We required 
but little save our knives and bows and arrows (for we were to 
journey too far from white men to have use for guns), and a 
sort of kit made of a tanned deer skin in which Pahwahnekah 
had some curious symbols, some cut in stone and some burned 
or stained on leather. We made our breakfast of meat and nuts, 
and having everything in readiness, we started to the westward, 
after Pahwahnekah had set fire to all his other belongings, which 
he had piled up in the middle of the lodge. The old Indian led 
the way, and never once looked back after he had set his face 
away from the lodge. 


It was then that I began my wanderings in the wilderness 
which lasted for fifty years, during all of which I saw no white 
man and during many years of which I was alone with Nature 
and Nature’s God. For in the vast solitudes of the forest, on 
the billowy expanse of the boundless prairies, and alike in the 
winding valleys between the towering mountain peaks or on 
their mighty heights overlooking the crumpled bosom of the 
earth, the unformed Presence of the Former of all things seemed 


ever my companion, and was ever the end of my thought the 
object of my search. 


For twenty-one years Pahwahnekah and I were never separ- 
ated, but were constant companions, eating together, drinking 
together, and at night sleeping foot toward foot on opposite 
sides of our camp fire; I with my head toward the north star, 
he with his toward the south. On the march I always followed 
in his footsteps just as my mind followed his in our studies, for 
we were ever students, faithful, earnest and reverent, of that 
great book of Nature which is the book of God. Together we 
watched the circling planets and constellations ever changing 
with the seasons as our little earth swept on through space. 
These changes in the heavens Pahwahnekah had watched 
through the recurring seasons for a hundred years, to the time 
that I was born, and he knew the legends of his fathers who 
dwelt in the mountains of the far southwest, and from his 
ponderings on both he said that the motions of the sun and stars 
and moon and the earth, were the outward signs of their life, 
just as the growing of the plant was motion and showed its life. 
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So said he: ‘‘ All that is, lives. One life is in all and it is the 
same life that is in you, my brother, andinme. That life is not 
God, but that which knows it is God.’’ Then I answered him: 
‘God is the spirit of wisdom.’’ He stretched his tall form to 
its utmost height, spreading his long arms straight out like 
the arms of a cross and turned his face full to the noonday sun, 
and then bowed himself to the earth in meditation—but he 
answered me not a word. 


| We studied the growing plants and watched the swelling buds 
and bursting flowers and ripening fruits, and sought the secret 
of their living. We watched the tiny insects and learned their 
homes and the manner of their living. We made friends of the 
| wild birds and sought to find how the patient mother bird wooed 
| the life that lay hidden in the mottled shell out into the living, 
feeling, happy world. We followed up the current of the broad 
river until it dwindled to a tiny stream, to trace its life to its 
source, to find it gushing from the earth, springing from the 
: bosom of its mother. We found, in truth, that every living thing 
draws its life through some other living thing, the higher ever re- 
ceiving from the lower, but that in all, and everywhere, there 
must be water if there be life. The finer and more perfect the 
life the more certainly and constantly is water required. ‘‘And 
: so,’’? said Pahwahnekah, ‘‘ water is the sign of the soul, as in all 
| living things there is water, so in all knowing things there is 
: soul.’’ 


Then, thought I, the soul is the spirit of knowing. 


_ By a like reasoning from our observation of the forms in 
Nature, all of which in wonderful variety and apparent unlike- 
ness, were permeated in greater or less degree by the force 
which we call life. We understood that the real, actual being and 

| force itself is not perceived by our senses, but that we, through 

the senses, know only the results of the force which is real, the i; 

| body through which its acts being changeable and impermanent 

) and in that sense unreal. On the other hand, we each recognized 

| in ourself an unchanging observer of events, flowing past us in 

the running river of time. ‘‘Therefore,’’ said I, ‘‘the real man 

: is the spirit which changes not, but observes change.’’ Then 

| said Pahwahnekah: ‘‘ Now, my brother, thou hast found the true | 

key which will unlock the secret of God.’’ 


| Then he took me to a strange land in a place where a great 
| river cut through the mountain, and where men dwelt in houses 
cut into the high cliffs overhanging the river. To the men who 
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dwelt there Pahwahnekah showed the strange symbols which he 
had so carefully guarded for all that long journey, and they 
greeted him as a brother long separated from them. In due 
time the old men gathered together, and after long fasting and 
many other ceremonies of preparation I was informed of the 
meanings of the symbols as they understood them, and taught 
many things about the life and that which lives in and uses the 
body. I was instructed that one could best study that which 
corresponded to the symbol which belonged to the time when he 
was born, and, therefore, I, having been born under the symbol 
of water, could best study and understand the soul. This I 
understood to mean the intellect, the reasoning power which 
uses the mind. 


Pahwahnekah also told me that I should return to the place 
of my birth, and that two hundred years from the time that we 
had set out on our journey I should be living among the white 
people, whose numbers would cover all the land over which he 
and I had travelled. 


I remained three years in that strange land with Pahwahnekah 
and his people, and learned their customs and legends and the 
secret teachings of their wise men as I have elsewhere written 
them down. Then Pahwahnekah told me that I must alone 
make the great journey back to the place of my birth, that my 
body might be buried near to those of my mother and my father. 


Of the journey I can relate nothing; of my return I cannot 
speak, but well do I know that at the age of eighty-five I was in 
Salem, and like a lone tree standing in a great field whence the 
forest has been cleared that the land might be cultivated, so I 
stood surrounded by a race to whose thoughts I was foreign 
and to whose customs and manners I was alien, and with whom 
I had but little in common, save that I was a man and lived, as 
they were men and lived. And then I knew that the soul is 
more than mind, and that knowledge is useless save to him who 
has the wisdom to use it, and that the only wise use of knowledge 
is in helping one’s fellow men, and that to help men one must be 
with them and of them. Then I saw that the soul is not alone 
‘‘the spirit of knowing,’’ it is the spirit of Brotherhood. I was 
in the great solitude of a wilderness of men and was gladly 
willing to lay down the burden of life, for, after much medita- 
tion and prayer, I knew that as the sun comes again after the 
night, and as the flowers blossom again after the death of the 
winter, and 
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‘‘As when one layeth . 
His worn-out robes away, 
And, taking new ones, sayeth, 
‘These will I wear to-day!’ 
So putteth by the spirit 
Lightly its garb of flesh, 
And passeth to inherit 
A residence afresh.’’ 


Even thus should I fulfill the prophecy of Pahwahnekah, and 
live in two hundred years. And so, resolving that when I should 
again live upon earth I would dwell among men and be a helper 
and a brother to them, I was gathered unto my fathers. 





Foolish men imagine that because judgment for an evil thing 
is delayed, there is no justice, but an accidental one, here be- 
low. Judgment for an evil thing is many times delayed some 
day or two, some century or two, but it is sure as life, it is sure 
as death! In the center of the world-whirlwind, verily now as 
in the oldest days, dwells and speaks a God. The great Soul of 
the world is just. O brother, can it be needful now, at this late 
epoch of experience, after eighteen centuries of Christian 
preaching for one thing, to remind thee of such a fact; which all 
manner of Mahometans, old Pagan Romans, Jews, Scythians 
and heathen Greeks, and indeed more or less all men that God 
made, have managed at one time to see into; nay which thou 
thyself, till ‘‘red tape’’ strangled the inner life of thee, hadst 
once some inkling of, that there is justice here below; and 
even at bottom, that there is nothing else but justice! Forget 
that, thou hast forgotten all. Success will never more attend 
thee: how can it now? Thou hast the whole Universe against 
thee. No more success: mere sham-success, for a day and days; 
rising ever higher,—towards its Tarpeian Rock. 


—Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘ Past and Present.’ 
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SECOND PART 


23. ‘*As to burning this heart before them, that will not 
be (any the more). Put in the vase the produce of this tree,’’ 
added the young girl. And the sap of the tree came out red, 
and flowed in the vessel; it coagulated, and became like a ball; 
(it was) the exchange of her heart which came out in jets, this 
liquid of the red tree. 


24. Like to blood came out the sap of the tree, instead of 
blood, then that blood coagulated at the bottom (of the vessel) ; 
this liquid of the red tree, and like to blood its appearance be- 
eame brilliant, reddish and coagulated in the vase, while the 
tree became famous because of the young girl. Dragon’s blood 
was it called; this was therefore what was surnamed blood, be- 
cause it was called blood passed in contract. 


25. ‘*There shall you consequently be loved, and all that is 
on the surface of the earth shall become your inheritance,’’ said 
she also to the owls. 


26. ‘‘Very well, young girl. As to us, we start; we are go- 
ing to report (on our errand); go your way, while we shall put 
the image and likeness of your heart under the eyes of the 
king,’’ answered the messengers (of Xibalba). 


27. When they arrived before the kings, all were in a rest- 
less anxiety. ‘‘Is it already over?’’ said then Hun-came. ‘‘It 
is finished, O kings; here is before you her heart at the bottom 


of this vase.’’ ‘‘It is very well, let me then see it,’’ answered 
Hun-came. 
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28. Then he gently lifted it with the tip of his fingers, and 
the reddish liquid, shining with a reddish color, began to spread 
with the blood: ‘‘Light up well the coals and place them over 
the fire,’’ added Hun-came. 


29. After that they had there thrown (the heart) on the 
fire, and after the Xibalbans had begun to smell (the odor that 
exhaled from it), all got up at the same time and turned with 
anxious astonishment towards the perfume which they smelt 
exuding from the smoke of that blood. 


30. While they remained (amazed at what occurred) the 
owls, warned by the young girl, went their way, ascending in 
great numbers from the deep smithies of the earth, where they 
immediately became her partisans. 


31. Thus were the princes of Xibalba tricked by this young 
girl, by who all of them had been blinded (deceived). 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tue VISITATION 


1. Now the mother of Hunbatz and Hunchouen (their grand- 
mother) was at home when the woman Xquiq arrived at the 
house of the mother of Hunbatz and Hunchouen; she was preg- 
nant, and but little time was needed till the birth of those who 
were named Funahpu and Xbalanque. 


2. When the woman arrived near the old woman, this wo- 
man therefore said to the old one, ‘‘I arrive, O my lady and 
mother. I am your daughter-in-law, I am the adopted daugh- 
ter of your ladyship, lady and mother,’’ said she, entering into 
the old woman’s hut. 


3. ‘**Whence came you? ‘Where are my sons? Did they 
not die in Xibalba? And their two descendants, the tokens of 
their word, who are called Hunbatz and Hunchouen, do you not 
see them? Go out from thence, away with you!’’ was answered 
by the old woman to the young girl. 


4. ‘Believe me truly, I am certainly your daughter-in-law; 
for I am the (wife of) Hunhun-ahpu; here they are carried 
alive. Hunhun-ahpu and Vukub-hunahpu are not dead, and the 
sentence which struck them has only made them more illus- 
trious; you are my mother-in-law. Therefore see their cher- 
ished likeness in those I bear,’’ was said to the old woman. 

5. And now Hunbatz and Hunchouen became angry (against 
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the young woman); their only occupation was to play the flute 
and to sing; to paint and sculpture, all day long, and they were 
the consolation of the old woman. 


6. Then the old woman answered: ‘‘I have no need of you 
for my daughter-in-law; it is your adultery which is enclosed 
in your breast; you are a liar; those my children you speak of 
are dead.’’ 


7. And the old woman added: ‘‘What I have told you is 
only too true. But it is well, you are my daughter-in-law, from 
what I hear. Go then and gather provisions for those who eat; 
go, reap a basketful; come back then since you are my daugh- 
ter-in-law, from what I hear,’’ was answered to the young girl. 


8. ‘*Very well,’? answered she. Then she took her way 
towards the field where were the crops of Hunbatz and Hun- 
chouen, and the road had been opened and cleared by them; the 
young girl followed it and thus reached the field. 

9. But (she found there) one sheaf only; for there remained 
neither two, nor three; one only sheaf showed itself (over the 
face of the fields) : then the heart of the young girl was broken. 


10. ‘‘Wretched sinner that I am! Where shall I go fetch 
that basket crammed with provisions which I have been com- 
manded to fetch?’’ Then (she thought) of invoking the guard- 
ian of foods, so as to get him to bring some back. 


11. ‘‘Xtoh, Xcamil, Xcacau—you who prepare maize with 
ashes, and you, guardian of the provisions of Hunbatz and Hun- 
chouen (come to my help),’’ cried the young girl. Then she 
took the heads and the extremities of the sheaf, pulled them 
off softly, without unrooting the sheaf, arranged these (ears 
which became) ears of maize at the bottom of the basket and 
thus she succeeded in filling a large basket. 


12. Then the young girl took her way; but some of the la- 
boring people took away her basket, and went to carry their 
burden into a corner of the house at their (usual) burden. The 
old woman ran up to see it and when she saw so great a bag 
filled with provisions: ‘‘ Whence came such a provision? Have 
you perhaps destroyed my field, or have you perhaps succeeded 
in carrying off all our crops? I will go and see about it right 
away,’’ said the old woman, starting along the road to go see 
the field. 

13. But the only ear in the field was standing in the same 
place, and it was even possible to see the very place where the 
basket had been put down. With the same swiftness the old 
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woman came back to the house and said to the young girl: 
‘‘That is truly a sign that you are my daughter-in-lay; I will 
yet see your labors, and those of the sages you bear (actually 
in your breast),’’ was said to the young girl. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE Bieta oF THE Twins, anD THEIR REVENGE. 


1. What we will (now) tell is the birth of Hunahpu and of 
Xbalanque. 


2. This then is their birth we are going to relate, when she 
had reached the day of their birth, the young girl named Xquiq, 
gave birth. 


3. Nevertheless the old woman did not give help, when they 
were born; instantaneously were they produced, and both were 
delivered, Hunahpu and Xbalanque (for such were) their names, 
(and it is) in the mountain that they were brought forth. 


4. Then they re-entered into the house; but they did not 
sleep: ‘‘Go and throw them out, for verily they do nothing but 
ery,’’ said the old woman. Whereupon they were carried on 
an ant-heap, but their sleep there was delicious: they were car- 
ried off from there and were put on thorns. 


2. Now, what Hunbatz and Hunchouen desired was that they 
should die there on the ant-heap; they desired it because they 
were their rivals (in the arts) and they were an object of envy 
for Hunbatz and Hunchouen. 


6. Even in the very beginning, their young brothers were not 
received by them in the house; these did not know them, and 
thus they were brought up in the mountain. 


7. Now Hunbatz and Hunchouen were exceptionally fine mu- 
sicians and singers; having believed, in the midst of great dif- 
ficulties and labors that they had endured all necessary and 
possible training (that they had passed, tormented in every 
manner), they had likewise made themselves (skilful as) play- 


ers of flute, singers, painters and sculptors; everything that 
came from their hands was perfect. 


8. They knew to a certainty what was their birth, and they 
were also informed that they were the representatives of their 
fathers who had gone to Xibalba, where their fathers had died; 
Hunbatz and Hunchouen were therefore very great sages, and 
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in their intelligence they had known from the very start all that 
concerned the existence of their young brothers. 


9. But their wisdom did not manifest because of their envy, 
the evil inclination of their hearts, having prevailed against 
them, although no act on the part of Hunahpu and Xbalanque 
had provoked them. 


10. For they did naught but hunt with the sabarean every 
day; they were loved neither by their grandmother, nor by 
Hunbatz, nor by Hunchouen: no food was given them; only, 
when the meal was finished, when Hunbatz and Hunchouen had 
done eating, did they come. 


11. But they did not take offense, and did not become angry; 
for they knew their nature, and they saw everything clearly 
as the day. Hence they brought birds when they came every 
day ; but Hunbatz and Hunchouen ate them withcut giving aught 
to either of them, Hun-ahpu or Xbalanque. 


12. Hunbatz and Hunchouen did naught else than playing 
the flute and singing. Now Hunahpu and Xbalanque came 


once without bringing a bird, and when they entered the old 
woman became angry. 


13. ‘*Why do you not bring any birds?’’ was said to Hun- 
ahpu and Xbalanque. ‘‘This is what it is, our grandmother; 
our birds have gotten tangled up in the bushy branches of 
trees,’’? answered they; we are not able to climb the tree to 
seize them, our grandmother; but let our elder brothers climb 
the trees; let them come with us and bring down the birds,’’ 
added they. 


14. ‘‘Very well, we will go with you to-morrow at the very 
earliest dawn,’’ said the elder brothers in their answer. Now 
the wisdom of Hunbatz and Hunchouen had died in both of 
them in the measure of their defeat: ‘‘ We will change only their 
existence and the form of their belly, and may our word have 
its effect on account of the long sufferings they have caused us. 
Let us perish, and let us be annihilated, let misfortune happen 
to us, their younger brethren (such was their desire). Like 
servants, they have lowered us in their thoughts; likewise there- 
fore we will humiliate them, and we will do it as a sign (of our 
power).”’ 

15. So said between each other (Hunahpu and Xbalanque), 
while they went to the foot of a tree called Cante, accompanied 
by their elder brethren; they walked along, practicing sabar- 
can shooting; numberless were the birds that sang in the tops 
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of the trees, and their two elder brothers marvelled to see so 
many birds. 


16. ‘‘Here are birds; but not even one only one has yet come 

| to fall at the foot of the tree, and of our birds not one has yet 

| fallen: go then and make them fall, you two,’’ said they to 
their brothers. ‘‘Very well,’’ answered they. 


‘ 17. But after they had climbed on the tree this tree increased 
and its trunk became larger; and after, when Hunbatz and Hun- 
chouen wished to come down, they did not succeed in climbing 
down from the top of the tree. 


4 18. Wherefore they said from the top of the tree: ‘‘ How has 

| this happened to us, O younger brothers? Wretches that we 
are! This tree frightens those that look at it, O you two, our 

i brothers,’’ said they from the top of the tree. 

‘ 19. And Hunahpu and Xbalanque answered: ‘‘Take off your 

1 girdles, attach them under your bellies, (taking care) to leave 

' one end hanging which you will drag after you; thus will you 
walk at your ease,’’ added both the brothers. 


20. ‘‘It is very well, answered they, drawing forth the ex- 
| 
f 


— 


tremities of their girdies: but in the same instant they became 
tails, and they were changed into monkeys. 


21. Then they went on to the tops of the trees, among great 
and small mountains; they went all over the woods, making 
ih grimaces and balancing themselves on the branches of the trees. 
Thus Hunbatz and Hunchouen were vanquished by Hunahpu 
| and Xbalanque; but it is only by their magic power that they 
yl did it. 
ql 22. Then the (latter) returned to their dwelling.  Arriv- 
r ing, they said to their grandmother and their mother: ‘‘Grand- 
‘i mother, what has happened to our brothers, that in a moment 
i, their faces became like those of animals?’’ asked they. 


| 23. ‘‘If it is you who did these things to your brothers, you | 
have ruined me, you have overwhelmed me with sadness. Do ) 

not act thus with your elders, O my children,’’ answered the 
| old woman to Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 


24. They answered then to their grandmother: ‘‘Do not 

t be afflicted, grandmother, you shall see again the faces of our 
brothers; they will return, only it will be a test for you too, 
grandmother, take care not to laugh. Now try their fortune,’’ 
| added they. 


25. Immediately they began to play on the flute, and they 
played the air of the Hunahpu-qoy. 
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26. Whereupon they sang, played the flute and drum, taking 
their flutes and atabals. 

27. Then, making their grandmother sit down with them, 
they touched their instruments to provoke their elder brothers 
by their sounds and by their song, whence the air was called 
Hunahpu-quoy. 

28. Then entered Hunbatz and Hunchouen, who started to 
dance, as soon as they arrived; but, when the old woman had 
perceived their ugly faces, she laughed as she looked on them, 
not being able to restrain her laughter: but at the very instant 
they retired, and she saw their faces no more. 


29. ‘*See, grandmother; they have left for the woods. What 
have you done, grandmother? Four times only can we make 
this trial, three only remain.’’ 


30. ‘*We will call them at the sound of the flute and the 
song, restrain your laughter, and let the trial recommence,’’ 
added Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 


31. Then they started again to play the flute, (the two mon- 
keys) returned, dancing all the way, to the center of the hall, 
giving so much pleasure to their grandmother and exciting her 
gaiety so much, that soon she started again with a burst of 
laughter: there was truly something so grotesque in their mon- 
key faces, with the amplitude of their lower bellies, the frisk- 
ing of their tails and the twitching of their stomachs, that there 
was quite enough to make the old woman laugh as they entered. 


32. Then they returned into the mountains. ‘‘What shall 
we do now, grandmother? For the third time only will we begin 
the attempt,’’ said Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 


33. They played the flute once again: (the monkeys) arrived 
again dancing; and the grandmother (succeeded for the time 
being) to restrain her laughter. The monkeys climbed to the 
terrace of the house, showing their large red eyes, their pointed 
faces, and their various mutual grimaces. 


34. Now the old woman looked at them again, and soon she 
burst out in laughter. But because of the ridicule of the old 
woman their faces were no more seen. ‘‘This time only, grand- 
mother, will we call them out (of the woods), and it will be the 
fourth time,’’ (said Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 

35. They were called once more at the sound of the flute, 
but they did not return the fourth time, and departed right away 
into the woods. (The two brothers) then said to their grand- 
mother: ‘‘ We have tried, grandmother, but they have not come, 





ee 
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although we have tried to call them. But do not grieve: we : 
are here, we, your grandsons, and we will consider you our 
mother, our grandmother, since it happens thus that (we re- 
mained) in memory of our elder brothers, who were named Hun- 


chouen and Hunbatz, as they were referred to generally,’’ said 
Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 


36. Now (Hunbatz and Hunchouen) used to be invoked by 
musicians and popular bards of olden times, and formerly it 
was they also painters and sculptors invoked. But they were 
changed into animals, and became monkeys, because they be- 
came proud, and because they maltreated their brothers. 

37. Thus occurred the annihilation of their reason. : 





CHAPTER VI. 
Tue DrEeEpDs oF THE TWINS 


1. In their turn they began their labors, to manifest to the 
eyes of their grandmother and of their mother. The first thing 
which they did (was to clear) a field. 


2. ‘“We are going to work at the fields, our grandmother, ) 
our mother,’’ said they. ‘‘Be not afflicted; we who are here, | 
we are your grandchildren, we are in the place of our elder 
brothers,’’ added Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 


3. Then they took their axes, their mattocks, and their carts, 
: and started, each with his sabarcan on the shoulder; they left 
! the house, exhorting their grandmother to send their food. ‘‘ At 
| noon exactly, let our dinner be brought, grandmother,’’ said 


: they. ‘‘Very well, my grandchildren,’’ answered their grand- | 
mother. 








4. Soon after they arrived at the place where they had to 
clear the field, and everywhere they put the mattock into the 
ground, the mattock only (serving them to) clear off the thorns 
from the surface of the ground, (using) the mattock only to 
i clean the ground. The axe also they sunk into the stumps of 
al the trees, as likewise in their branches, throwing it on to the : 
i ground, cutting, making everything fall, woods and convolvuli 
| of all kinds, one single axe stroke cutting all these trees and | 


—- 





alone (doing this work). 


5. And what the mattock dug was quite as considerable; 
you could not have measured (the amount of clearing) of thorns | 
and brambles that occurred with one only mattock, you could | 
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not have calculated all that was cleared and what they had 
thrown on the ground in the large and small mountains. 


6. Then they gave their orders to a native (chicop, animal, 
savage) named Xmucur, (the wood-pigeon), and having made 
him get on a great trunk of a tree, Hunahpu and Xbalanque 
said to him: ‘‘ You will only have to look when our grandmother 
will come bringing our dinner. Coo as soon as she arrives, 
and then we will take up the mattock and the axe.”’ 


7. ‘*Very well,’’? answered the wood-pigeon. 


8. And now they occupied themselves with hunting with the 
sabarcan and in reality they did not do any cleaning: after 
which the wood-pigeon cooed; immediately they ran up, the one 
to seize the mattock and the other to seize the axe. 


9. Having covered his head, the one covered his hands on 
purpose with earth; also soiling his face, like a genuine laborer. 
The other one also uselessly filled his hands with splinters of 


wood, as if he had really been occupied in cutting and carpen- 
tering. 


10. Then was it that they were seen by their grandmother. 
Then they took their food, although in truth they had done no 
labor in the field for the sowing; and it was indeed for noth- 
ing that food was brought them. Arriving home they said: 
‘*We are verily tired, grandmother,’’ said they as they came 
home, stretching forth, without any reason, their legs and their 
arms before their grandmother. 


11. (When they returned the next day they found), arriv- 
ing at the field, that all had been put back, standing trees and 
convolvuli, and that brambles and thorns had again zotten tan- 
gled, at the very moment they arrived. 


12. ‘*Who has thus played.a game with us?’’ cried they. 
‘*Tt is certainly they who have done that, all these brutes, small 
and large, the lion, the tiger, and deer, the rabbit, the opossum, 
the jackal, the boar, the porcupine; the birds large and small; 
it is they who have operated these things and in a single night 
they have done it.’’ 


13. Then they began again to prepare the field; they did 
likewise on the surface of the ground with the cut trees, while 
taking counsel with each other, in the intervals of cutting the 
trees and clearing out of the bushes. 


14. ‘‘Only,’’ said they, ‘‘we will watch over our clearing. 
Perhaps at some off moment will we succeed in surprising those 
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who have come to do these things;’’ added they while taking 
counsel of each other. Then they returned to the house. 


15. ‘*What do you think, we have been tricked, grandmother. 
Great bushes, and the virgin forest had again (taken the place) 
which we had cleared, when we just arrived there, grand- 
mother,’’ said they to their grandmother and mother. ‘‘ But 
we will return there and we will watch, for it is not well for 
any one to act thus with us,’’ added they. 


16. Then they armed themselves; then they returned to their 
eut trees, and hid themselves, sheltered as they were in the 
shade. 


17. Then all the brutes gathered themseives there, every 
kind grouping itself apart, the large, and the small. And now 
on the point of midnight they arrived, saying in their language: 
‘<Trees, rise up, rise up, convolvuli.’’ 

18. Thus spoke they arriving, their multitudes pressing 
themselves under the trees and under the convolvuli; finally 
they approached discovering themselves to the glances (of 
Hunahpu and Xbalanque.) 

19. Now the first were the lion and the tiger (the brothers) 
wished to seize them; but they did not let themselves be 
(caught). In their turn, the deer and rabbit advanced, their 
tails close to each other; they seized them; but they pulled off 
only the extremities, and the tail of the deer remained in their 
hands, and having thus taken the tail of the deer and of the 
rabbit, these animals kept only a very short one. 

20. The fox and the jackal did not surrender any the more; 
neither the boar nor the porcupine, and all the animals passed 
before Hunahpu and Xbalanque, whose heart also burned with 
anger for not having been able to take a single one. 

21. But another one arrived, who came jumping, the very 
last: then (the two brothers) barring his passage, took the rat 
in a handkerchief, having afterwards seized him, they pressed 
his head hard, wishing to choke him. They burned his tail over 
the fire: that is the time when the rat began to wear a tail, but 
a tail without hair as well as eyes (flush with his skull) as if 


they had been pressed out by the young men Hunahpu and 
Xbalanque. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LIFE OF JOHANN GEORG GICHTEL 
TRANSLATED FROM ‘‘ THEOSOPHIA Practica,’’ vou. vil, LEyDEN,1772 
By T. R. Prater 
CHAPTERS XVIII anp XIX. 


Now follows the history of Gichtel’s connection with Dr. de 
Raadt, who exerted considerable influence upon Gichtel’s move- 
ments. It would seem that this man was, in a measure, made the 
vehicle of the opposing force. It happened that the learned 
Dr. de Raadt paid a visit to a certain Frederick Breckling in 
Amsterdam, an acquaintance of Gichtel’s, and through whom 
Gichtel had suffered much. There he found on the table a re- 
port of these experiences of Gichtel’s, which caused his expul- 
sion from the town of Schwoll. After he had read several pages 
of the pamphlet, his desolate soul found focd therein. He asked 
Breckling where he might find the man who had written that 
book. Breckling asked him which man he meant and he replied, 
‘‘The man Gitel’’ (being Dutch he could not plainly pronounce 
the ch). Breckling understood him to say Giftheil, and said 
‘‘He died long ago.’’ Impatiently de Raadt threw the pamphlet 
upon the table, saying: ‘‘If he is dead, this paper is of no use to 
me.’’ Breckling, casting a glance at the paper, said: ‘‘Oh, 
that man is alive yet,’’ whereupon de Raadt was overjoyed and 
asked for his address. Instead of giving the address Breckling 
had his son lead de Raadt to Gichtel’s house. Gichtel and 
Hoffman were in the room when de Raadt entered, and, as 
Hoffman wore the garb of a student of Theology, de Raadt mis- 
took him for Gichtel and addressed him. De Raadt lamented 
bitterly about the state of his own soul, and said that he could 
not believe God had troubled himself about mankind. He said 
he did not know where to find a sure foundation; that he was 
like a reed shaken in the wind. He acknowledged his foolishness 
and said that he was more of an animal than a man, though he 
had studied much. Gichtel listened without saying a word. He 
was astonished at the great learning of de Raadt, which was be- 
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yond the common. Yet Gichtel saw so clearly de Raadt’s blind- 
ness, that he could not suppress an inward smile, which however 
de Raadt immediately noticed, and, looking at Gichtel earnestly, 
said: ‘‘ My dear friend, if you realized my sad condition you 
would have compassion on me. I do not wish to be in the world, 
yet I cannot leave it; for I have a wife and child, and I do not 
see any path that I could follow. I assure you I would crawl 
through a mouse-hole even if I should lose skin and hair, to 
reach a happier condition.’’ When Gichtel heard he had a wife 
and child, he was afraid to advise him on account of the great 
temptations that might lead de Raadt back to the world, so he 
told him to turn to God, and to ask Him to send the Holy Ghost 
as his guide, from whose instruction he might learn what he 
expected to learn from men; as indeed he himself had done 
Then taking one of his slippers from his foot, and reaching it 
to de Raadt, said: ‘‘ Friend, try this on.’’ When de Raadt asked 
what be meant by that, Gichtel replied: ‘‘You have wife and 
child, who will not permit you to crawl through the mouse-hole. 
You cannot travel on my path. My shoe will not fit you. The 
only advice I feel that I can give at present is that when you 
go home, sink on your knees, and pray to God through the 
Son that He may send you the Holy Ghost, that He may show 
you within your heart and mind the path that you, your wife, 
and child, must tread. De Raadt was delighted with this an- 
swer; and when bidding farewell asked them to aid him by their 
prayers. Gichtel did so in secret, and the result was that de 
Raadt’s heart was opened to love. In three days Gichtel and 
Hoffman each received a long letter from de Raadt, in which he 
thanked them very much for having opened his heart to the Holy 
Ghost, and put him on the Path, which, though very narrow, was 
yet in accordance with the Gospels and the truly apostolic Path 
that leads to God. He hoped that he would be able to follow it 
to the end of his life and asked them to send him a few rules. 
When his wishes in this matter had been complied with, he an- 
swered: ‘‘ You have sent me a letter full of good rules, but have 
forgotten to indicate the powers necessary to carry them out.’’ 
Gichtel replied convincingly that he must ask these powers from 
God, and that the beginner was like a child that needs the guid- 
ance and aid of its mother. Gichtel also emphasized, as de 
Raadt would see from 1 Cor. VII, that this Path was not easy to 
tread, partly because the strictest continence was necessary, 
partly because de Raadt had to support wife and child; and 
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cautioned him not to be overhasty. De Raadt, accepting this 
advice continued his undertaking wisely. He communicated all 
his experiences to his wife who approved of them and aided him 
to accomplish them even though it entailed self-sacrifice on her 
part. Her prayer helped him to reach deeper into nature, and 
he came to the point where he felt that he would die rather than 
return to his old life. Gichtel observed with interest how the 
spiritual fire in de Raadt so soon became intense enough to 
enable him to carry out his vow of continence and complete re- 
nunciaton of the world. But later on de Raadt complained to 
him about the temptations of the flesh, and Gichtel urged him to 


remain firm, especially as he had undertaken this course of his 
own free will. 


CHAPTER XX. 


At this period Gichtel, like Joseph of old, began to manifest 
the light of Divine Wisdom, and to make it shine through de 
Raadt’s soul. De Raadt owed 1,200 guilders at the time he be- 
came acquainted with Gichtel. He told Gichtel how much this 
debt worried him, and that it was an impediment to his prayers. 
This aroused Gichtel’s sympathy, but he was unable to help him, 
as he himself did not have the money. But he asked de Raadt 
whether he thought God was rich enough to give him the money? 
De Raadt answered: ‘‘I do not know what faith is; I have not the 
least experience in it. The Lord help my unbelief.’’ Gichtel re- 
plied: ‘‘Very well then, go home, and fall upon your knees. I 
will do the same in privacy, and we will see what God can do.’’ 
Kight days afterwards, as De Raadt was returning home, a per- 
son who carried a bag upon his hack joined him; and when he ar- 
rived home this unknown man threw the bag on the ground, say- 
ing that God had moved the heart of the rich mayor of the town 
of A. to make him a present of some money, which on being 
counted, was found to amount to the needed sum of 1,200 guild- 
ers. De Raadt was delighted; but Gichtel reprimanded him, 
telling him that he should now have faith; that he should believe 
that with God all things are possible; that God dearly loved 
mankind, and would forsake no man who would trust in him. 
After this manifestation of God’s divine power other wonderful 
things happened. Another person was rescued from debt and 
actual want in a still stranger way. 


Gichtel perceiving that the heart of de Raadt was too small to 
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contain the great sweetness of Divine Wisdom, asked him earn- 
estly not to mention to anyone the experiences he had undergone, 
and especially to keep secret his own connection therewith, inas- 
much as de Raadt lacked calmness and silence. De Raadt faith- 
fully promised this, but did not do so; and when opportunity 
arose spoke freely about his return to God. Then his friends 
and pupils questioned him further, as to whether he could indefi- 
nitely carry out his pledges and retain his faith. So de Raadt 
was driven to acknowledge that he had the help and assistance 
of a person better established in the Divine Life than himself; 
for he felt himself yet only a weak, glimmering flame. 


(To be continued.) 





‘‘Happy,’’ my brother? First of all, what difference is it 
whether thou art happy or not! ‘To-day becomes Yesterday so 
fast, all To-morrows become Yesterdays; and then there is no 
question whatever of the ‘‘happiness,’’ but quite another ques- 
tion. Nay, thou hast such a sacred pity left at least for thy- 
self, thy very pains, once gone over into Yesterday, become 
joys to thee. Besides, thou knowest not what heavenly blessed- 
ness and indispensable sanative virtue was in them; thou shalt 
only know it after many days, when thou art wiser! * * * 

The only happiness a brave man ever troubled himself with 
asking about was, happiness enough to get his work done. Not 
‘*T can’t eat!’’ but ‘‘I can’t work!’’ that was the burden of all 
wise complaining among men. It is, after all, the one unhap- 
piness of aman. That he cannot work; that he cannot get his 
destiny fulfilled. Behold, the day is passing swiftly over, our 
life is passing swiftly over, and the night cometh when no man 
can work. The night once come, our happiness, our unhappi- 
ness,—it is all abolished; vanished clean gone; a thing that has 
been: ‘‘not of the slightest consequence.’’ * * * But our 
work,—behold that it is not abolished: that it has not vanished; 
our work, behold it remains, or the want of it remains;—for 
endless Times and Eternities, remains. * * * What hast 
thou done, and how? Happiness, unhappiness : all that was but 
the wages thou hadst; thou hast spent all that, in sustaining thy- 
self hitherward.”’ 
mains, or the want of it remains ;—for endless Times and Eter- 
nities, remains. * * * What hast thou done, and how? 
Happiness, unhappiness: all that was but the wages thou hadst; 
thou hast spent all that, in sustaining thyself hitherward.’’ 

—Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘Past and Present.’’ 
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MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS 


‘*How can we tell what we have been in our last incarnation?’’ asked a visitor 
the other night after a lecture. 

The only way to tell is to know positively as who we lived before. The faculty by 
which this knowledge comes is memory, of a higher order. In the absence of that, 
each may form estimates of what he was before by what he really likes now. It is 
only reasonable to suppose that, if we have any choice in the matter, we would not 
select as the condition or environments into which we were to come, such as were 
unsuited to our tastes or development and, on the other hand, if we have no choice, 
then, the law which governs reincarnation would not put us into conditions unsuited 
for development. 

We feel in sympathy with or are opposed to certain ideals, characters, classes of 
people, types of people, crafts, professions, arts and occupations, and this would 
indicate whether we had worked for or against these before. If we feel at home or 
ill-at-ease in good or bad society, that would indicate to what we had been accus- 
tomed before. A tramp, accustomed to sunning himself idly on an old wharf or 
along a dusty country road, would not feel comfortable in polite society, a chemist’s 
laboratory, or on the rostrum. Nor would one who had been an active industrious 
man, mechanically or philosophically inclined, feel comfortable and at ease sunning 
himself, unwashed, in ragged clothes. 

We may with fair accuracy infer what we were in the past life not by wealth or 
position in the present, but to what our impulses, ambitions, likes, dislikes, con- 
trolling passions, draw us in the present. 





‘“Can we tell how many times we were born before?’’ 

The body is born and the body dies. The soul is neither born nor dies, but 
incarnates into the body which is born and leaves the body at the body’s death. 

To know how many lives a soul has spent in this world, take a glance at the dif- 
ferent races now in the world. Consider the moral, mental and spiritual develop- 
ment of an African, or South Sea Islander; and then that of a Newton, Shakespeare, 
Plato, Buddha, or Christ. Between these extremes think of the different grades of 
development which humanity presents. After this ask where do ‘‘I’’ stand between 
these extremes. 

After averaging the position see how much ‘‘I’’ have learned from the experi- 
ences of the present life—the ordinary man learns but little—and how do ‘‘I’’ act 
what ‘‘I’’ have learned. After this interesting question, we may perhaps form 
some idea of the number of times it must have been necessary to have lived in 
order to have reached even the present state. 

There is no way for any one person to tell how many times he has lived before 
except by actual knowledge and a continued consciousness from the past. If he 
were told he lived twice or fifty thousand times the information would not benefit 
him, and he would not be able to verify it except by knowledge which comes from 
his own soul. But by the illustration given we may perhaps form some idea of the 
millions of years through which we must have come to have reached the present 
state. 





‘* Are we conscious between our reincarnations?’’ 

We are. We are not conscious in the same manner as we are during life in the 
body. This world is the field of action. In it man lives and moves and thinks. 
Man is a composite being made up or composed of seven men or principles. At 
death the divine portion of man separates itself from the grossly material portion, 
and the divine principles or men then dwell in a state or condition which has been 
determined by the thoughts and actions through the entire life. These divine prin- 
ciples are the mind, soul, and spirit, which, with the higher desires, pass into the 
ideal condition which the life on earth has determined. This condition can be no 
higher than were the thoughts or ideals during life. As these principles 
are disconnected from the grossly material portion they are not conscious of 
the evil of the life. But they are conscious, and live out the ideals which have 
been formed during the life just ended. This is a period of rest, which is as 
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necessary to the soul’s progress as a rest at night is necessary to fit the body and 
mind for the activities of the coming day. 
At death, the separation of the divine from the mortal principles allows the bliss 


of the living out of ideals to be experienced. This is a conscious state between 
reincarnations. 





‘* What are the theosophical views of Adam’s and Eve’s reincarnations?’’ 

Whenever this question has been asked of a theosophist it has caused a smile, for 
even though the idea of Adam and Eve being the first two human beings who lived 
in this world has been shown in its absurdities by modern scientific investigations, 
yet the question quite frequently comes up. 

The well informed man will at once say that evolution shows this tale to be a 
fable. The theosophist agrees with this, but saying that the early history of the 
human race has been preserved in this myth or fable. The Secret Doctrine shows 
that the human family in its early and primeval state were not as they are now, 
made up of men and women, but that in fact there was no sex. That gradually 
in the natural development a dual sex or hermaphroditism, was developed in each 
human being. That still later were developed the sexes, into which humanity at 
present is divided. 

Adam and Eve does not mean one man and one woman, but the whole humanity. 
You and I have been Adam and Eve. The reincarnations of Adam and Eve is the 


reincarnation of the human soul in many different bodies, in many lands, and 
through many races. 





‘*What is the length of the time appointed between reincarnations, if thers is 
any specified time?’’ 

It has been said that the period between incarnations, or from the time of the 
death of one body until the soul takes up its abode in another which is born into 
the world, is about fifteen hundred years. But this by no means applies to all 
people, and especially not to the active-minded modern western man. 

The good man who longs for heaven, who performs good works in this world and 
has ideals and a vivid imagination, one who longs for an eternity in heaven, may 
have a heaven for an immense period, but it is safe to pay that such is not the 
average man in the present day. 

Life in this world is the field of action in which seeds are sown. Heaven is a 
state or condition of rest where the mind rests from its labors and works in 
life that it may be again reincarnated. The period after which the mind is drawn 
back depends on what it has Gone in life and where it has placed its thought, for _ 
wherever the thought or the aspiration is to that place or condition the mind will 
go. The period is not to be measured by our years, but rather by the minii’s capac- 
ity for enjoyment in activity or rest. A moment at one time seems to be an eter- 
nity. Another moment passes like a flash. Our measurement of time, therefore, 
is not in the days and years which come and go, but in the capacity for making 
these days or years long or short. 

The time is appointed for our stay in heaven between reincarnations. Each one 
appoints it himself. Each human being lives his own life. Inasmuch as eaci 
differs in detail from every other no definite statement as to time can be made 
other than that each makes his time himself by his own thoughts and actions, and 
it is long or short as he makes it. It is possible for one to reincarnate in less than 
a year, though this is unusual, or to extend the period for thousands of years. 





‘*Do we change our personality when we return to earth?’’ 

We do in the same manner that we change a suit of clothes when it has served 
its purpose and no longer is necessary. The personality is made up of ele- 
mental matter combined into form, animated by the principle of life, directed and 
promoted by desire, with the lower phases of the mind acting therein through the 
five senses. This is the combination which we call the personality. It only exists 
for the term of years from birth to death; serving as the instrument with and 
through which the mind works, comes into contact with the world, and experiences 
life therein. At death, this personality is laid aside and returns into the occult 
elements of earth, water, air, and fire, from which it was drawn and combined. 
The human mind then passes on to its state of rest after the enjoymeut of which 


it builds up and enters another personality to continue its education and experiences 
in the world. A FRIEND. 
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